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What better accompaniment to a 
journey can you have than 

distinctive yet practical luggage as 
shown in the Travel Goods Department 
at FORTNUM’S? Three examples: 


New Gladstone Air Case in green 







or brown canvas with hide surround, 


weighing only u lbs. Spring-top Bag in canvas and hide, 3 sizes. 






Special Lightweight Last-minute Bag 





18° €10.11.3 
20° £11.14.3 in stout fawn canvas, also in 3 sizes. 
22” £12.17,.0 
also in all hide. 






Third Floor for Travel Goods. 


FORTNUM & MASON 





16” £4. 2.6 
18” £4. 7.6 
20” £4.12.6 


I8I PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.1I. REGENT 8040 





= Assets £63,000,000 
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The 


Perfect Pension 
Policy 


gives complete security until retirement, 








with a pension thereafter during the lifetimes 





of your wife and yourself. 
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Write for particulars, giving the dates of birth of 


¢ @ 
LITERALLY A y hing Sau. yourself and your wife, to:— 


If you find yourself in any of the awkward predicaments The | 
pictured on this attractive new scarf of crepe and silk, with 

black design on a yellow background, just take it off and ’ 

read how to cope with it! Here is one of the most original | an ar ] e 


riding scarves you've yet seen — children will love it, grown- 
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A WELCOME FROM THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND FOR A GALLANT SHIP: H.M.S. AMETHYST, SEEN FROM H.M.S. NEWCASTLE, 
ENTERING GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA, ON HER ARRIVAL THERE DURING THE LAST STAGES OF HER JOURNEY HOME. 


from the Chinese 


H.M.S. Amethyst, the frigate which made the daring escape 
Communist forces in the, Yangtse River, arrived at Malta on October 18, for a 
two-day visit before continuing her voyage to England. She was given a rousing 
welcome by thousands of Servicemen and civilians who lined the harbour-side, and 
as the frigate entered the harbour the band of the American cruiser Des Moines 


} 


H.M.S. Amethyst was 


Anthem as the ship came in 
of call 


played the British National 
due at Gibraltar on October 24, for a two-day visit at this last 
before the final stage of her journey to England, where she is expected to reach 
Plymouth on November !. Other photographs of Amethyst on her voyage home 


appear on another page of this issue. 
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HAT is wrong with Britain ONE HUNDRED 

just now? Why is this 
country which, fifty years ago, when 
I was starting my life, was the 
richest, strongest and, on the whole, 
I think, healthiest and happiest 
country in the world, so 
under the weather to-day ? 
why, in spite of these undeniable 
facts, do its inhabitants feel — and 
many others with us—that Britain 
will somehow, but undoubtedly, sur- 
vive and surmount all her difficulties ? 
Unless our diagnosis is mere wishful 
thinking, there must be something / 
right, therefore, with Britain too ? “st 
What is it ? tes 


First, what is wrong with us? Zi 





In answering such a question one 

has got to begin somewhere, and a 
I shall therefore start by saying 
that I do not believe that as a 
people we are eating the right kind 
of food. “ Sir,”’ said Dr. Johnson, 
‘“‘I mind my belly very studiously, 
and I look upon it that he who 
will not mind his belly will scarcely 
mind anything else!’’ If we do 
not mind our bellies, how by this 
reckoning can we be said to mind 
anything else? And in my opinion 
we do not enough mind our bellies. 
We are thinking, instead, about 
exports, dollars and balancing ex- 
changes. If, in order to serve | 
abstract conceptions of economics, 
we prefer to subsist on stale, pro- t 
cessed and unsuitable foods instead 

of on fresh and vitality-giving foods of the right 
kind, it would appear that, officially speaking, we 
fall under Dr. Johnson’s condemnation. 

The kind of meal one buys in the average hotel 
or restaurant—and even that is probably a better 
meal, by and large, than that enjoyed (if ‘ enjoy” 
is the word!) in many British homes to-day—is a 
miserable affair when one compares it with the kind of 
meal one gets in, say, an Orkneys farm or an estaminet 
in Perigord. One has only to eat the one after the 
other to realise this, and with almost terrifying force. 
Never, in human history, one is tempted to say of 
modern urban fare, was so little to sustain a man con- 
tained in so much to digest. And as, in Walter de la 
Mare’s words, everything that goes into Miss J 
becomes Miss J., it is not surprising that we strike 
foreigners, and ourselves as well, as being rather 
jaded and listless at the present time. We are not, 
as a people, getting the right fuel ; we are like machines 
fed on inferior coal or gasoline. And as human beings. 
are much the most valuable machines any nation can 
have, this is thoroughly bad business. Those who 
govern us to-day, though some of them may be osten- 
sibly concerned with what is called Big Business— 
a thing too often of figures divorced from humanity— 
are, on the whole, probably the most unbusinesslike 
set of people this nation has ever had to rule it. They 
do not appear—and I am not thinking only in terms 
of party—to begin to understand the meaning of 
economy. 

When I see rulers whose first concern is to see 
that a daily egg reaches every Britisher’s breakfast- 
table, and reaches it fresh, that the germ is left in the 
wheat that makes the people’s bread, that vegetables 
are retailed and cooked in the way that preserves their 
vital juices for the consumer, and who regard it as a 
matter of over-riding concern that the British working 
man receives less than a tenth of the quantity of meat 
that a century-and-a-half ago was regarded as the 
essential basic ration of a private soldier, I shall begin 
to believe in their business capacity. In the mean- 
time, I am afraid I hold them about as capable of 
looking after men as uneducated Central Asiatic 
tribesmen are said to be of looking after Rolls-Royce 
engines. 

What else is wrong with us? We lack incentives 
to make us work hard, both the economic incentives 
that the Conservatives are always talking about and 
the moral social incentives that their Socialist oppo- 
nents are also always talking about but have, up to 
date, so manifestly failed to provide. The people of 
Britain are not being properly educated, to use a 
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two years and a half), is now nearly completed. 
‘ sufficient capacity to receive vessels 350 feet long, 66 feet beam, 
Steamers, whose width at the paddle wheels does not exceed 90 feet, can also be docked, by removing 
The Illustration gives a view of the whole works, with the various 
cranes, derricks, etc., used in the construction; as well as its appearance at the time of the interesting 
ceremonies attendant on the laying the ‘crowning stone’ of the great Harbour. 

was designed, and carried on, under the superintendence of William J. 


the lower portion of each wheel... . 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
LONDON NEWS" OF OCTOBER 27, 1849. 
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THE DRY DOCK WORKS, UNITED STATES NAVY-YARD, NEW YORK, 
“The Dry Dock at the United States Navy-yard, New York (which has been in progress for upwards of 








FREDERICK FRANCIS CHOPIN, 1 


At a time when music-lovers all over the world are commemorating 
the centenary of Chopin's death, it is interesting to read about that 


event in The /ilustrated London News of 1849. “ One of the test 
celebrities of this musical epoch has just expired in Paris. Chopin is 
no more. At a maison de sante in the Batignolles, on the 17th inst., 
this famed pianist and com died in the arms of one of his devoted 
pupils, surrounded by his intimate friends, and in the presence of a 
sister, who had arrived expressly from Poland to be present at his 


last moments, and to offer the consolation which sisterly affection 
prompted to the dying exiled musician. Chopin was only years of N 
age, having been born at Zelazowavala, near Warsaw, in 1810. The { 


rudiments of the piano were first taught Frederick Francis Chopin 
by an old Bohemian professor ; but the precocious genius of the boy- 
ianist soon distanced the master’s tuition—Elsner, of the Warsaw 
nservatoire, instructing him in counterpoint and composition. . . . 
He had for years wretched health : the consumptive hue was on his 
pallid visage. He visited London last season, but he was only heard } 

at private concerts, at the houses of the Earl of Falmouth and 
Mrs. Sartoris (Miss Adelaide Kemble).” 
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It is a work of vast magnitude; for the Dock will have 
and with a draught of water of 26 feet. 


This stupendous structure }| 
M’Alpine, Esq.” ... { 


much-abused word in its true and 
exact sense; their full qualities are 
not being drawn out of them by 
good teaching and leadership. Such 
} education is not, as we have falsely 
} come to suppose, a mere matter 
of sitting for a few years in school 
and listening to a series of peda- 
gogues, good, bad or indifferent, 
but’ that process of learning from 
other human beings more fully de- 
veloped than oneself—whether through 
contacts at home, at one’s place of 
work, or in social, public, recrea- 
tional and religious institutions— 
which ought, if a man is to develop 
aright, to continue throughout his 
entire life. 

England used to be peculiarly 

rich in such educative institutions, 
just as she used to be peculiarly 
rich in the knowledge and practice 
of how to grow and cook the food 
which gave her people in time past 
their wonderful vitality. Somewhere 
in his speeches Disraeli said that 
if, for reasons of radical logic or 
any other, you destroy the institu- 
tions of a nation, you destroy the 
means of forming the character of 
“mw that nation and so ultimately thé 
\ nation itself. 
\ The third thing that is wrong 
} with us—and here again we have 
} abandoned what we once possessed 
in so full a measure—is that we 
have largely lost our religious sense. 
A man or nation without religious 
sense is in the same position as a ship without a com- 
pass ; it does not know where it is going. It cannot 
keep course. I shall not attempt to labour this point, 
because I should have thought it was too obvious 
to-day to need any labouring. We are all of us, nation 
and individuals alike, unconsciously sick for lack of 
faith in the purpose of our otherwise unaccountable 
existence, just as a field can be sick for lack of 
composting. 

We used, it was said, to be the people of one 
book, the Hebrew Bible, the most universally moving 
repository of religious truth ever compiled, exquisitely 
translated for us by the great divines of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. For this influence—so 
nobly and profoundly inspiring and educative—we 
have substituted the daily fare of the newspaper, 
the cinema, the detective and love novelette, the 
radio and—more recently —television, and, con- 
sidered as moral guidance and inspiration, what 
poor, vulgarising, narcotic fare it for the most part 
is! The full effects of this substitution have yet 
to be realised, for it has only come about in the 
lifetime of men and women still living, and it takes 
several generations to eliminate or create the spiritual 
influences that form a nation, just as it may take 
a little time for a Gadarene swine to reach a 
precipice, But to anyone who has studied our 
social history there can seem little doubt where 
we are heading. 3 

What are the virtues of the British people, the 
things that are still right with us, and which, could 
we but right ourselves in these three fundamentals— 
food, leadership and faith—might be even better with 
us? The British are, I think, ‘all things considered, 
still the most dependable people in the world—perhaps 
because they are one of the most stolid. They are 
brave, cleanly, well-intentioned and kindly, and these, 
in a planet where everything is comparative, are great 
things. They saved civilisation in 1940 by their reso- 
lution and endurance, they first established and put 
into practice the hygienic principles which are the 
indispensable foundation of healthy city life and good 
nursing, their Parliament and Civil Service are the most 
honourable and incorruptible recorded in history, and 
their attitude towards the diseased, the destitute, the 
aged and the helpless, to say nothing of animals, is 
far in advance of that which prevails in most places. 
In other words, the world would be an infinitely 
poorer place without our strong and ancient polity. 
We possess within ourselves the means for assuring 
its pfteservation. All we have to do is to take the 
necessary steps. 
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DESTINATION ENGLAND: H.M.S. “AMETHYST” AT SUEZ AND MALTA. 
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PASSIN® THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL ON HER WAY HOME AFTER HER ESCAPE 

DOWN THE YANGTSE RIVER: THE FRIGATE AMETHYST, WHICH WAS CHEERED 

BY BRITISH SERVICEMEN AS RELAYS OF R.A.F. AIRCRAFT CIRCLED AND DIVED 
OVERHEAD. (‘ Daily Telegraph" Photograph.) 


(ABOVE.) A PRESENT 
FOR AMETHYSTI'S 
CREW FROM 4H.M.S. 
NEWCASTLE: A LARGE 
‘*tippyoGcGcir’’ 
(CORNISH PASTY). 
SIMON, THE “ AME- 
THYST’s" CELEBRATED 
CAT, LOOKS ON, 


M.S. Amethyst 

* was due to 
leave Gibraltar, her 
last port of call on 
her homeward voyage 
from Singapore, on 
October 26. She is 
expected to reach 
Plymouth on Novem- 
ber 1, where a big 
welcome is being pre- 
pared for the heroes 
of the Yangtse River. 
After the official 
reception, which will 
be attended by 
Viscount Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser, First Sea Lord, 
with civic representatives and local Service chiefs, officers and ratings will be granted leave so 
that they may be reunited with their families. During the frigate’s two-day visit to Malta, the 
crew enjoyed free luncheons, cocktail parties and dances. The officers and ratings who manned the 
ship during her escape were.also entertained to lunch at Admiralty House. The ship's company BUYING 

was addressed by Admiral Sir Arthur Power, C.-in-C. Mediterranean, who visited the ship. OF H.M.S. 


LEADING THE CHEERS FOR H.M.S. AMATHYST AS SHE ARRIVED AT MALTA: 
CAPTAIN CAMPBELL, COMMANDING OFFICER OF H.M.S. NEWCASTLE. 


TOYS FOR HIS TWO DAUGHTERS : PETTY-OFFICER ROCHE, 
AMETHYST, DOING SOME SHOPPING IN MALTA. 
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H.M.S EAGLE. Launched 
Ar& ROVAL chass 






H.M.S. ARK ROYAL. Bui 


36,800 tons. 504knots. 7 
16-45, 6! light guns. 








H1.M.5. ALBION. Launched. 1LM.S. BULWARK. Launched 
~~ HERMES class. 
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H.M.S. POWERPUL. Launched. H.M.S. MAJESTIC. Launched. _ H.M.AS.SYDNEY. 1948. EACS. MAGNIFICENT. ions. TLMLS. OCEAN. 1945. 
Mayesric class. 14,000 tons 25 knots. 44 aircraft .290tees 25 kgots. Spanint 
0 - 40mm AA guns. 24-2 pdr pompems, 19 eign 
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M.9. ACADLE. i944. BLE. sai 
24,000 tons, $2kgots p. . 25,000 tons, 51 knots. nF TRIOUS 
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ULS.S. MIDWAY. 1945, 
45,000 tons, 55 knots, 157 aircraft 
18-Fin, 166 light AA guns. 












_ULS.3. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 1945. 3.5. SEA. 3 
MipwAy class. | 
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ULS.S. ANTIETAM. i945. U.5.5. BENNINGTON. 

5 * tons, 3 ‘unt, Pa aircraft EsséX class. 
{2-5in, circa light AA 





























ULS.S. RANDOLPH. igis. U.$.$. SHANGRI-LA. i944. U.3.S. TARAWA. 1945. 











ESSEX class. 
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VESSELS WHOSE ROLE AND IMPORTANCE IN WARFARE IS MUCH DISCUSSED: AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS OF THE WORLD’S NAVIES. 


The réle of the aircraft-carrier in modern warfare is an open question. At the refit, and a total of seven carriers, one of which was used for training and one 
U.S. House Armed Services Committee Inquiry on National Defence, Admiral stationed in the Far East. When Vanguard becomes flagship of the Training 
Radford said that the stopping of the construction of the great aircraft-carrier Squadron in November she will be the only battleship in commission, but we 
United States * set a dangerous precedent for halting progress in the development have fourteen carriers in commission or under refit, and ten in various Stages of 
of weapons of all types. .."' He denied the suggestion that carriers could be easily construction. One of these carriers is the principal unit of the Canadian Navy 
sunk by submarines or aircraft. In the Royal Navy the aircraft-carrier plays an and another has joined the Australian Fleet in a similar capacity. One British 
important part, as the carrier is replacing the battleship as the core of a modern carrier is lent to France; one was purchased by Holland, so that, apart from 
battle fleet. /mplacable, the largest vessel of this type which we possess, is the Britain and the U.S.A., these are the only countries to own carriers. Russia's 
flagship of the Home Fleet; and the composition of fleets generally accepted in ex-Graf Zeppelin (25,000 tons) was due for destruction under the terms of the 
1939 has been reversed. At that time we had fifteen battleships and battle Tripartite Naval Agreement, but its disposal is unknown. Albion as recorded 
cruisers divided between the Home Fleet and the Mediterranean Fleet or under on page 649 was damaged in collision on October 18 on her way to Rosyth. 


Drawn by C. W. &. Richardson, 
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THE UNCOMPLETED AIRCRAFT-CARRIER LYING ACROSS THE WIND, WITH TUGS HOLDING 
HER; AND (BELOW) BEING TOWED UP THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 


the wind, which had veered to the west, and the tugs 
One tug was disabled off 


4LBION'S PERILOUS VOYAGE TO ROSYTH : 


tons) was safely berthed she was carried eastward by 
Early tried to bring her into shallow water lest she should founder 
Abb’s Head, and another was sent from Rosyth; and the destroyer St. /ames joined 
Albion. The wind fortunately dropped, and it became possible to resume towing 
and to bring the aircraft-carrier from the gale-swept North Sea into the sheltered 
{ the Firth of Forth, and to Rosyth, where she is now in dry dock. 


The uncompleted aircraft-carrier Albion (Hermes class, 18, 
at Rosyth on October 19, after an anxious voyage under tow from the Tyne 
on October 18, in a south-easterly gale, she came into collision with the collier 
Maystone near Longstone Light, Farne Islands, off the Northumbrian coast, and was 
holed on the port side aft. Maystone sank, and after picking up the four survivors 
from the crew of twenty-three, Albion continued on her journey Later, off Eyemouth waters 
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BUILT BY THE KING FOR CROWN EMPLOYEES: 
THE NEW VILLAGE IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 


COMPRISING FOURTEEN PAIRS OF HOUSES: THE NEW VILLAGE SEEN FROM THE GREEN. 
THE COTTAGE IN THE FOREGROUND HAS A SLATED ROOF AND STOCK BRICK WALL, 


FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE CROWN ESTATE THE VILLAGE IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK FROM 
THE SOUTH, SHOWING A FOUR-BEDROOM COTTAGE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


A NEW village has been completed in Windsor Great Park, within half a mile of 
Royal Lodge. It owes its inception to the King, who thought that it was wrong 
that many workers on the Royal estate should have to travel long distances to their 
daily work. Not only did the King approve the final designs, but both he and the 
Queen took the closest interest .in the village while building was in progress. 
Preliminary construction was begun towards the end of the war, when Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., was appointed architect. The village consists of twenty- 


eight cottages and a general store, bordering a new Y-shaped road adjoining Queen 
Continued below, right. 


Pies 
an 
Les 


rwWO OF THE FOUR BASIC TYPES OF COJTAGE WHICH COMPRISE THE ESTATE : A FOUR-BEDROOM 
TYPE (FOREGROUND) AND A THREE-BEDROOM TYPE WITH ELM WEATHER-BOARDING. 


Continued, 

Anne’s Ride. Four basic types of cottage have been used, each containing living-room, 
parlour, kitchen, bathroom and three bedrooms, or, in one type, four bedrooms. 
Mr. Eric Savill, the Deputy Ranger of the Great Park, was largely responsible for 
the general layout and many practical details, such as the provision of garden sheds 
(built of materials similar to the cottages) which are sub-divided for use as a tool-shed 
and a chicken-house. Distributed throughout the Great Park are some twenty 
additional cottages, which have also been recently built, most of them to accom- 
modate Forest Wardens. Many of the Crown employees, who are now living in 
the village, work as foresters, lorry-drivers and on farms. The use of varied external 
finishes d materials has avoided monotony in the appearance of the cottages. 


\ VILLAGE WHICH OWES ITS INCEPTION TO THE KING: COTTAGES FOR CROWN EMPLOYEES, 
SHOWING A THREE-BEDROOM PAIR AND (LEFT) THE SHOP, 

















AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE NEWLY-BUILT VILLAGE IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK WHERE THE VILLAGERS CAN BUY STAMPS, FOOD OR TOOTHPASTE THE INTERIOR OF THE 
SOUTH-EAST. VILLAGE SHOP. THE ESTATE BORDERS A ROAD ADJOTNING QUEEN ANNES RIDE. 


THE GENERAL STORE AND POST OFFICE FROM THE 
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ROYAL, 
EVENTS, 
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MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


AND 
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IHE DESTROYER 


OF THE 


IN WHICH 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IS SERVIN 
FIRST DESTROYER FLOTILLA, MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, IN 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Malta on October 15 in a Vikin 


Lady Mountbatten and Lady Pamela Mountbatten. He was met at the airfield 


) by his uncle, Vice-Admiral Lord Mountbatten, 
who has since mp appointed a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, Fourth Sea Lord, and Chief of Supplies and Transport, 
with effect from Ju 


ne, 1950. On October 17 the Duke of Edinburgh went aboard H.M.S. Chequers, Leader of the 
estroyer Flotilla, Mediterranean Fleet, to take up his appointment as First Lieutenant. 


rRine 
OF MUSIC, 


ELIZABETH, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM A PRIZE-WINNER, MEDAL FOR THE 


BEST 
MISS JEAN WOODS. 


DENIS VAUGHAN, 
Dn October 20, Princess Elizabeth was accompanied by the Queen when she went as President of the Royal College 
f Music to present the prizes there. 


The prize-giving was preceded by a concert, which included 
Bi, - 


PREPARING /MPLACABLE 


SHIP's 


FOR A 
FIGUREHEAD 


SEA BURIAL: WORKMEN DISMANTLING 
HARBOUR. 

Despite a last-minute effort by a French committee to save /mplacable from a sea burial, the work of 

preparing the 150-year ship for her last voyage is going forward at Portsmouth Implacable and 

Victory are the only survivors of Trafalgar, and it is therefore fitting that the figurehead and the 

mouldings on her stern are to be removed and placed in the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich 


THE A SAD 
IN 


THE 


PORTSMOUTH 


ILL 


H.M.S. 
HARBOUR AT MALTA, 


aircraft of the King’s Flight, accompanied by 


PRESENTING 


rformances 
y the winners of the Queen's Prizes, prizes awarded from the Patron’s Fund and bearing the Queen's name 
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MARITIME: RECENT 


OCCASIONS. 


CHEQUERS, LEADER 


FIRSt LIEUTENANT 


AT MALTA, 


OF H.M.S. 


WAITING 


CHEQUERS : 
TO 


THE DUKE 
irst 


OF EDINBURGH, 
BE FERRIED OUT TO 


HIS SHIP. 


THE TAGORE GOLD 
OF THE YEAR ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF AUSTRALIA, PRIZE-GIVING, 
by her permission. The five winners of these prizes were Mr. Alan Loveday, violin, and 
Croxford, violoncello ; 


Miss Eileen 
and three vocalists, Miss Elsie Morison, Mr. John Probyn and Mr. Ereach Rile 
The College orchestra, under Mr. Richard Austin, also performed pieces by Ireland and Holst. 
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to the Hurd Deep, off the Channel Islands, where she will be 
1797 and launched as the Duguway-Trowin 


She fought at Trafalgar 
and was captured by Sir Richard Strachan on November 4, 1805, and was added to the Royal Navy 
For many years she served as a training-shi; 
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A GREAT MASTER OF THE BA 


“DEGAS DANCERS”: By LILLIAN BROWSE.* 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ‘NEWS 


8 o00ttgy, 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


6 tee volume, which contains 312 reproductions of 

Degas paintings and drawings of ballets and 
ballet-dancers, is of necessity, owing to the art- 
paper, very heavy in hand: were the book itself a 
dancer I should find her rather a cumbersome partner 
to drag round : she would be grimly forcing my wrist 
down all the time, with a tense and rigid arm. But 
still, books are not published for the convenience 
of reviewers who like to be able to hold them up in 
armchairs, or even in bed, and reluctantly go to an 
upright seat and a flat desk to pass their jaundiced 
opinions upon them, Had this book been published 
in two smaller volumes I should have been the first 
to complain that the reproductions were so small as 
to make them worthless: I have on occasion, of late, 
said that about volumes of reproductions, easy for 
the hiker’s pocket, but hopeless as representing the 
nature and grandeur of the painter's works. 
And half the noblest books in the world 
have been books not easily manceuvrable 
in human hands: from the time of 
Shakespeare's first folio to that of the 
beginnings of the Income Tax in Queen 
Victoria's reign, noble great books 
illustrated or not illustrated, costing 
thousands and tens of thousands, and 
paid for by cultivated men, who at that 
time were allowed enough margin to 
endow, by subscription, works about 
scholarship, history, travel, and, by 
direct assistance, men of letters who 
were allowed to do what they liked, 
whether in verse or in prose—have been 
very heavy books. 

Well, now, it is evident that a great 
deal of money has been spent on this 
volume about Degas. But isn’t it a pity 
that it should be almost entirely concen- 
trated on his drawings and paintings of 
girls in columbine skirts and with legs 
like billiard-tables’, whisking their arms 
above their ugly heads, squatting, posing, 
doing their own or other dancers’ shoe- 
straps up. A few such drawings may 
be entrancing: but in hundreds they become 
repetitive and boring, for there is nothing of the 
other world behind them. He could draw: what- 
ever he wanted to draw he could draw: but as 


“ ;"ORCHESTRE DE L’OPERA, LE PORTRAIT DE Désirt DIHAU.” 


(PAINTED IN 1868-9. OIL ON CANVAS, 214 Ns. BY 18 INS.) 
Owned by the Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


I look through all these reproductions I say to myself, 
plus ca change,’ but what does it come to ? The most 
interesting reproductions in the book to me are not 
those of those seaworthy columbines lacing their shoes, 
but the earlier ones, which show how he could draw 
and paint before he went behind the scenes at the 
Ballet. There is a superb drawing of “ Semiramis 
Building a Town,” the grouping of which is so good 
that I cannot relate it to anything. There is a 
squatting figure of a woman below that, of which 
Leonardo would not have been ashamed. Then 


* ‘Degas Dancers.” By Lillian Browse, 300 Illustrations in 
Monochrome, t2 in Colour, (Faber and Faber ; &4 43.) 


DEGAS’ FIRST THEATRE PICTURE: 
* SEMIRAMIsS.” ” 





there comes “ Jeune Fille a la Guitare,’’ which 
Augustus John would be proud to have drawn ; 
and then there come certain scenes in the Opera. 
The men are blowing hard at the instruments which 
have to be blown, the men are bowing hard at the 
instruments which have to be bowed : in the foreground 
there are the audience in their evening dress, in the 
background a mist of vague and enchanting colum- 
bines. These pictures, from behind the orchestra, 
are, in conception, though not in treatment, sheer 
Manet. There is one called ‘‘ Le Ballet de ‘ Robert le 
Diable.’'' The spectator stands behind the orchestra ; 


the focus is on the musicians, who seem, to my sight, 
to include Mr. Gladstone, the late Tsar of Russia, 
and a living Duke whose name I need not mention 
and of whom Degas could not possibly have heard. 
There is little I can say about the plain faces, arms, 





Owned by the Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


This picture, off on canvas (59 ins. by 102 ins.), unfinished, was painted by Degas in 1860-1, and 
shows a moment in the second act of the opera. immediately preceding the ballet, with the scene 
set in the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, and showing the Queen surrounded by her attendants. 


/Nustrations reproduced from“ Degas Dancers,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber. 


legs, thick ankles, gesticulations and postures of these 
hard-working lasses who seem to have fascinated 
Degas : they probably would have been more grateful 
to him had he taken them out en tout honneur for a 
breakfast on the grass, as did Manet. 

He was a remarkable draughtsman, painter and 
modeller; his bronzes are lovely. As he was a 
Frenchman, his monotony has been accepted 
by the International World of Art Expertise. 
But I sometimes wonder whether some of our 
occluded Victorian and Edwardian painters 
may not have as good a chance of obtaining 
favour in the eyes of our posterity. Etty is 
coming back into favour ; Frith is on the verge 
of it: I should not be surprised (though I 
confess I can find little in common between 
him and Hobbema and old Crome) if there 
were not a revival of B. W. Leader. But I can’t 
quite understand the introduction to this book : 
which seems to me a little “ tendentious.”’ 

Miss Browse says: ‘‘ The impact of the 
French Revolution upon the history of 
painting is so well known to students that 
it will not bear repetition in any detail. 
Watteau, whose tender and wistful art found 
its natural] expression against the background 
of the Court of Louis XV., beautifully opened 
the epoch of eighteenth-century painting 
which, reflecting the growing depravity of 
French aristocracy, ended ingloriously with 
Greuze and the aged Boucher.” 

Well: Miss | Browse spells Barbizon as 
“ Barbison”’ and Fontainebleau as ‘ Fon- 
tanbleau.’’ That doesn’t matter much: but 
she has a rather crude notion about European 
history, which, to some of us, more than ever, 
is a sheet-anchor. Any man who knows the 
history of France in the eighteenth century 
knows well that the French upper-classes, though 
in a Procrustean-bed of class which we never had 
here, were struggling to get reform without revolution 
or mass-murder. G. M. Trevelyan has said that if the 
French nobility had played cricket with their villagers 
there would have been no French Revolution, and the 
chateaux would not have been burnt down. But 
wasn't it true of the Russian Revolution also: that 
quite apart from the overwhelming impetus of famine 
and death in war, the thing was set going by 
“ depraved aristocracy,” 

Why on earth should I be dragged into politics by 
a book about a Frenchman who painted ballet-girls 
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THE OPERA WAS ORIGINALLY PRODUCED ON JULY 9, 1860. 
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strapping up their } 
shoes ? It is only / 
because the pre- 
face is so provo- 
cative. And also 
because the 
authoress is ob- 
sessed by politics 
all the time. “ In 
1870 the up- 
heaval of the Franco- 
Prussian War and the 
tragedy of the Commune 
dispersed the men of the 
Café Querbous_ group, 
interrupting their work, 
their struggles with the 
Salon, and 
even—in some 
cases — their 
fight against 
poverty. 
Manet and 
Pissaro went 
to England ; Cézanne retired to the South 
of France; Manet joined the National 
Guard, in which he found himself serving 
under Meissonier; Renoir joined the 
cuirassiers ; and Bazille, a Zouave regi- 
ment, in which he was killed.” 

French politics are difficult for an 
Englishman to understand. Here, ever 
since parties began, there has roughly been 
a strife between Cavaliers and Round- 
heads: the struggle, with every sort of 
confusing complication, is still being waged. 
But in France men, who in England would 
have swung their swords over their heads 
in King Charles’s cause, are “‘ agin the 
Government,” and are not sure what kind 
of Government they want, and are quite 
sure, when they get it, that it isn’t the 
Government they want. 

The Commune certainly was a tragedy ; 
but not only for the Communists. It came from Marx 
and Engels, whose enormous photographs are now 
being paraded on banners by hypnotised or subsidised 
Chinese leaders in the neighbourhood of Canton: its 
shadow is over most of Asia, and all Eastern Europe, 
and approaching us, like the dark of an eclipse, with 
the people unwitting. And why, again, should I make 


MISS LILLIAN BROWSE, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE. 
Miss Browse, who is now a partner 
in the Cork Street Art Gallery of 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco, 
studied dancing at the Cecchetti 
School under the direction of 
Margaret Craske, and danced for 
a season with the Dolin Nem- 
chinova Company. After she 
= ‘P dancing she worked in a 
nd Street art gallery for some 
years ; and during World War II. 
she organised the Loan Exhibi- 
tions at the National Gallery. 
Miss Browse has published a book 
on Augustus John’s drawings, and 
one on Sickert's drawings. 





“LE BALLET DE ‘ ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Members of the audience and orchestra are seen in the foreground ; in the back- 
ground the ballet on the stage. (Painted in 1874-6. Oil on canvas, 299 ins. by 32 ins.) 


Owned by the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. (lonides Bequest.) 


such remarks in connection with a book about Degas 
and his ballerinas ? Only because the editress of the 
book would drag politics in. 

Degas was a great artist. But I am not so sure 
that any great artist should be commemorated by 
reproductions of his works on one theme. It would 
be agreeable to have a book about Degas with all the 
ballet-dancers left out, whether high-kicking or 
buckling their shoes: the man’s measure could then 
be taken, and it would be no mean measure. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 676, 
where notices of other books also appear. 
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GRINDING CEMENT IN A ROTARY WATER-COOLED MILL: THE LAST PROCESS OF A SUPER-PRODUCTIVE BRITISH INDUSTRY WHICH 
HAS ANNOUNCED ITS INTENTION OF FIGHTING THE SOCIALIST THREAT OF NATIONALISATION. 


On October 11, nine groups of companies, comprising the British cement industry, insurance, which he described in his Wolverhampton speech of July 23, as 
made a declaration of their unanimous opposition to the Labour Party's proposal naked pillage for Party purposes of great and growing concerns, the prosperity 

of nationalisation; and also stated that they were forming, or considering the which can be used to offset the heavy losses they are making in other parts of their 
formation of, new companies to take over their foreign assets, as (it was stated) nationalisation policy." The British Portland cement industry has been stated by 
the savings of shareholders would be safer under a foreign flag. Mr. Churchill has the International Labour Office to be the only industry with a greater output per 
pledged opposition to the Labour intention of nationalising cement, sugar and worker than its opposite number in the United States 





THE 


AN INDUSTRY THREATENED WITH 


NATIONALISATION : CEMENT MANUFACTURE. 


THE BASIC MATERIALS OF PORTLAND CEMENT ARE CLAY AND CHALK OR LIMESTONE: 
HERE MECHANICAL GRABS ARE WINNING CHALK FOR AN ESSEX CEMENT FACTORY. 


IN GENERAL, PORTLAND CEMENT IN BRITAIN IS PRODUCED BY THE “wer” METHOD: 
PREPARED CLAY AND CHALK ARE MIXED WITH WATER TO A CREAM-LIKE SLURRY. 


Yn this page and pages 653 and 655, we show a number of photographs at a famous 
Portland cement works on either side of the Thames Estuary. The word “ cement ” 
applies to a lot of different products, but the “cement” of common parlance in 
its familiar paper sacks is more correctly known as ~ Portland cement.” This was 
invented in 1824 by William Aspdin, although his Portland cement differed from the 
modern product of that name it was, incidentally, not made at Portland, but so 
called because the colour and properties of concrete made from this cement were 


somewhat similar Portland stone. There are two methods of manufacture—the 
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HERE AN ENDLESS-BELT CONVEYER IS CARRYING THE SECOND RAW MATERIAL, CLAY, 
FROM THE DIGGINGS TO THE WASH MILL TO PREPARE IT FOR MIXING WITH THE CHALK. 


THE SLURRY, COMPOSED OF CLAY, CHALK AND ABOUT 40 PER CENT. OF WATER, 
18 STORED IN A TANK IN WHICH AIR & LES KEEP IT AT A STEADY CONSISTENCY 


“dry and the “wet.” The “wet,” which is the one we illustrate, is by far the 
commoner in this country. Briefly, the process is as follows: clay and chalk or 
limestone are brought together at the works and converted into slurry in wash 
or tube mills. The slurry, after storage in huge storage vats, in which it is kept 
agitated by the injection of air, is transferred to a large rotary kiln, where it is 
rotated and heated to more than 2000 degrees Fahrenheit, meeting fine-ground coal 
sent in from the other end of the kiln and forming a clinker. This clinker, with a 
small addition of gypsum, is then finely ground to form the finished Portland cement 
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CEMENT: STAGES IN ONE OF BRITAIN’S 
MOST EFFICIENT INDUSTRIES. 
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A SLURRY MIXER IN A LARGE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS: IN THE MIXER, THE PROPORTIONS 
AND CONSISTENCY OF THE SLURRY-—-CLAY, CHALK, WATER--ARE TESTED AND ADJUSTED. 


N previous pages we describe the process of cement manufacture and the threat of 
future nationalisation which overhangs the British cement industry. Its record— 
both from the internal and the external point of view—is an excellent one. It is a 
record of increased and increasing production, success in exporting all over the world 
and a remarkably low incidence of labour troubles, as a result of its wages and working 
conditions. It was certified since the war as non-monopolist and non-restrictive by the 
fforde Committee appointed by the Labour Government. As previously mentioned, it 
has a higher output per worker than even the United States. It is capable 
of exporting to all corners of the world at a profit margin substantially 
in excess of that obtainable at home—a very significant fact. Last year's 


production was an all-time record—just over 8,500,000 tons, 3°8 per cent. 
[Continued below. 


BRITISH CEMENT INDUSTRY IS HIGHLY MECHANISED: ENDLESS-BELT EXCAVATORS 
LIKE THIS ARE USED TO EXTRACT ONE OF THE BASIC MATERIALS, CLAY. 





LOOKING DOWN TWO HUGE ROTARY KILNS INTO WHICH THE WET SLURRY ENTERS, 18 BURNT WITH 
FINE-GROUND COAL, AND EMERGES AS A CLINKER READY FOR FINAL GRINDING. 


increase output still further. Raw materials are plentiful in England, particularly in the 

south, along the lower reaches of the Thames, where many of the larger works and their chalk 

and clay supplies are to be found. Not only are frequent tests made at each stage of the manu- 

facturing processes to secure a consistent and standard product, but, in addition, the finished 

cement is subjected to a series of rigid chemical and physical tests in order to ensure that the 

THE PRODUCT IS TESTED aT Alt highest standard of quality is maintained. In order to provide service to all users of cement, 
the British industry maintains its own research organisation, which not only develops new uses 
for concrete but keeps in close.touch with all international developments in these matters. This 
Continued.) information is made available to any interested parties. The work is carried out in close associa- 
better than the previous best year and 300,000 tons more than in 1939. | tion with the Building Materials Section of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
Home deliveries were 7°2 per cent. above the five pre-war years’ average.-| and the Road Research Association. In addition the industry has endowed a chair of Concrete 
The amount exported was 1,628,000 tons, 47 per cent. better than 1946, Technology in the Imperial College of Science and Technology, a number of research scholarships 
the previous best year, and 137 per cent. above the average five pre-war | at the Universities, and lecturerships in Landscape Architecture through the Institute of Landscape 
years. The value of these exports was approximately £11,500,000, and was Architects. Research in cement uses and development is constantly in progress, and one of the 
most notable developments of to-day is that of “ pre-stressing "' concrete, a process described in 


achieved after having satisfied all home requirements (as worked out in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Works), and did not need any additional our issue of March 26 this year and one which adds tensile strength to concrete’s already vast 
post-war plant or equipment. New works and extensions in hand will compression strength, virtually converting it to a new type of material 


DURING THE PRODUCTION OF CEMENT, 
STAGES FOR CONSISTENCY: HERE A MADE-UP SAMPLE [5 TESTED FOR 
COMPRESSIBILITY IN A PRESS. 
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A CONTROVERSY about the Navy and its 

aviation, which had previously been 
going on underground, has recently been 
brought into the open in the United States. 
There seems to be regret on the other side of 
the Atlantic for the manner in which it is being 
conducted, which is considered in many 
quarters to be not only somewhat unseemly, 
but also regrettable from the point of view of 
United States military policy. That, however, 
is no concern of ours. The methods employed are due to the 
traditions of the American constitution and the customs 
of American parliamentary inquiries. On October 7, the 
Commander of the United States Pacific Fleet, Admiral 
A. Radford, who is also an expert in naval aviation, was 
heard in open session by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the course of its inquiry into national defence. 
A short while before, Admiral Radford, together with 
Admiral Denfield, Chief of Naval Operations—the equivalent 
of our First Sea Lord—had “ endorsed"’ a letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy from 
the Commander of the First 
Task Fleet of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, alleging that the 
defensive power of the Navy 
was being “ nibbled away " and 
its morale destroyed. This 
letter had been revealed to 
the Press by another naval 
officer, Captain John G, 
Crommelin. He had been sus- 
pended, but it was his action 
which led to the public hearing 
of the naval witnesses. 

On the surface, the feature 
of Admiral Radford’s evidence 
was his criticism of the B.36, 
the Air Force bomber. He 
contradicted Air Force testi- 
mony about it, and declared 
that, if operating unescorted, 
it could be intercepted and 
destroyed in undue numbers. 
American aircraft could carry 
out interception and destruc- 
tion of bombers at all speeds 
and altitudes at which the B.36 could operate, and it would 
be folly to suppose that the United States possessed a 
monopoly of such air- 
craft. On October 9 
evidence was given 
by the Commander 
of the Naval Air Test 
Station, He said that 
faith in the B.36 was 
based on six false 
premises : (i) ineffect- 
iveness of radar at 
the height at which 
it could fly ; (ii) diffi- 
culty of finding it at 
40,000 ft. ; (iii) diffi- 
culty of interception 
at this height; (iv) 
poor performance of 
fighters at great 
altitudes; (v)_ its 
power to defend it- 
self; (vi) lack of a 
good night fighter. 
There were, he stated, 
three types of naval 
fighters which could 
intercept the B.36 at 
40,000 ft, 

However, Admiral 
Radford, though elab- 
orately supported on 
this point by techni- 
cal experts of his 
service, was obviously 
not solely concerned 
with criticism of the 
performance of a particular bomber. What he was attacking 
was something which he considered to be a false principle 
in strategy. He declared that the stopping of the con- 
struction of the giant aircraft-carrier United States was 
a dangerous precedent and showed lack of appreciation 
of the réle of mobile air power. He agreed, he said, that 
the first responsibility for strategic bombing was that of 
the Air Force, and denied that the Navy was seeking to 
usurp its réle by means of carriers ; but he felt it to be a 
mistake to rely on strategic bombing to the extent that the 
United States appeared to be doing. He said that 
* a fallacious concept-the atom-bomb-blitz theory- promised 
the citizenry a short cut to victory."" This is a striking 
phrase, which possesses a psychological as well as a strategic 
significance, It represents the motto of this article. I do 
not intend to deal with the technical qualities of bomber 
aircraft, and am not in any case qualified to do so. I am 
not in a position to say how far Admiral Radford and his 
supporters are correct in their arguments about the B. 36. 
Here, however, is a broad issue which I regard as funda- 
mental to the study and planning of the defence policy of 
the United States, and through the United States to the 
future of the Atlantic Treaty and its aims, 

I shall confine myself to this issue, partly because I am 
obliged to write my article earlier than usual this week, 
and shall be able to take note of but little of the further 
mass of evidence which is likely to be produced. The 
theory of the short cut is always dangerous and sometimes 
fatal, but in the present state of the world, and in view of 
the peculiar and dominating situation of the United States, 
it becomes more than usually unfortunate. If a bomber 
carrying an atomic bomb is the dominant weapon of to-day 
to such an overwhelming extent as, in Admiral Radford’s 
opinion, it is considered to be by the framers of United 
States military policy, then far-reaching consequences 
follow, There is no form of attack which may be expected 


TESTIFYING BEFORE THE HOUSE 


“On October 7 the Commander of the 

United States Pacific Fleet, Admiral A. 

Radford, who is also an expert in naval 

aviation, was heard in open session by 

the House Armed Services Committee 

in the course of its inquiry into national 
defence.” 
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Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to cause less disturbance of the life of the country. The 
bombers can to a large extent be flown from American soil 
or from stations which will not require heavy American 
garrisons for their protection. The next step is to ask 
why it should be necessary to send any forces to speak of 
abroad ; in a big office where there is a house telephone it is 
unnecessary to go up or down several storeys to give a 
message. Victory will be quick, and “ the citizenry "’ will 
be withdrawn from its normal avocations and recreations 
to the smallest possible extent consistent with the waging 





CRITICISED BY ADMIRAL RADFORD AT THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE INQUIRY 


THE GIANT B.36 U.S. AIR FORCE BOMBER, 


“On the surface, the feature of Admiral Radford’s evidence,’ writes Professor Cyril Falls, in the article on this page, “was his 


criticism of the B.36, the Air Force er Owever - 
of the performance of a particular bomber. What he was attacking was something which he considered to be a false principle in strategy.” 


, Admiral Ra 


of a major war. Speed and absence of disturbance—these 
are the great inducements to take a short cut. 

It is not a matter of strategy only, but also one 
of the attitude of the American people, which must 
in the long run determine strategy. ‘‘ Quite aside 
from constitutional questions,” writes Edward 
Mead Earle, “ military power is something we prefer 
not to possess. We do not regard it as a desirable 
means or a worthy end of national policy. . . We 
may be compelled to arm in an armed world, but 
we always do so reluctantly and sadly. We are 
nostalgic for the days when the broad oceans and 
a world-wide balance of power provided the sound- 
est guarantees of our security. And we cling to the 
hope that out of the prevailing madness in some 
unforeseen, miraculous way sanity will emerge.” 
Reliance upon a method of short cuts, upon a 
weapon that will achieve victory with the minimum 
of national effort, loss and disorder, may be at 
once the consequence of the point of view regretted 
by the writer quoted and an encouragement to it. 
The weapon may indeed be immensely powerful, 
The danger is that it will be adopted from 
sentiment, from ‘“ wishful thinking,’ not because 
a logical appreciation has accorded to it the 
supreme if not the only important place on 
its own merits, but because it would be so 
convenient for “the citizenry” if it did, 
Winning 
war on the cheap must have a_ tremendous 
attraction for a prosperous democracy. 





APTER THE WORK-STOPPAGE ORDER HAD BEEN GIVEN: THE 
KEEL OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY'S SUPER-AIRCRAFT- 


CARRIER, THE 65,000-TON UNITED srares. 
“ The cancellation of the giant aircraft-carrier" (the United States), 
writes Professor Cyril Falls, “ was probably a correct step, since her 
cost and size would have made of her a white elephant, but it embittered 
the naval chiefs and made them feel that their service was being slighted 
and underestimated.” 


THE WORLD. 


THE CONCEPT OF A SHORT CUT TO VICTORY. 


INTO NATIONAL DEFENCE: 


. was obviously not solely 
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I am not one of those who belittle the 
effects of the atomic bomb, and I consider 
that some of the naval evidence designed to 
show that it was not all-conquering was 
weak and prejudiced. At the same time, 
I am by no means sure that atomic bombs, 
dropped in a pattern designed to form a 
block, are the best and surest means of 
holding up the advance of a great land 
army moving on a broad front and in 
considerable depth. Used in conjunction with other 
means they might prove effective, but it would be highly 
unwise to bank upon them alone. This, however, is not 
strategic but tactical bombing. Strategic bombing would 
be directed against the main bases and seats of industry 
of the aggressor. A successful assault of this kind might 
indeed produce important effects, both against the nation 
and its army in the field, but they would not be immediate 
effects in the latter case. It has been found in the past 
that the most devastating attacks on industrial production, 
even on the armament indus- 
tries themselves, take months 
at least to hamper an army on 
campaign. And if American 
intervention were to be mainly 
confined to tiis type of attack, 
it is probable that the whole 
Continent of Europe would be 
lost before it made itself felt. 
American opinion realises as 
well as that of any other 
country how disastrous this 
would be, and American 
experts have already pro- 
nounced upon the difficulties 
of “ liberation.” 

In fact, it has been stated 
often enough of late that the 
framers of American policy 
have made up their minds that, 
in the event of war, it would 
be necessary to wage a war of 
all arms in order to maintain 
the territories of America’s 
friends in Western Europe. 
The idea of the abandonment 
of the Continent is believed on good authority to have 
receded. Here, however, we must bear in mind the lesson 
of the legal adage that justice must not only be done but 
must seem to be done, 
It is not enough to 
adopt the general 
principle of the 
defence of Western 
Europe; it is ne- 
cessary also that the 
peoples of Western 
Europe should be 
convinced that it is 
a hard-and-fast prin- 
ciple. If they are 
not, little enthusiasm 
for the business [of 
self-defence is to be 
expected of them, 
since they will con- 
clude that they are 
destined to be sacri- 
ficed in order to pro- 
vide a little time for 
preparation to the 
United States. Some 
of the statements 
issuing from the Air 
Force will do nothing 
to convince them to 
the contrary. And 
they may find the 
fact that the B.36 
is noted for range 
revealing to the Press a letter from the rather than speed 
Command inauspicious. Here 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet to the Secretary of : 
the Navy resulted in the public heari the B.36 is more than 
of the naval witnesses at the House Armed a symbol. 

Services ittee Inquiry into national For the rest, the 

. controversy proves 
that the United States, after great efforts, has not yet 
succeeded in setting up the sort of organisation it needs. The 
professional heads of the fighting services have not been dis- 
ciplined or brought under control. General Eisenhower was 
persuaded to give up his civil post at Columbia University in 
order to create a Joint Chiefs of Staff which would work 
and to end inter-service rivalry, or at least confine it within 
reasonable limits. Whether or not he might have succeeded 
it is difficult to say, but it seems clear that his illness 
destroyed immediate hopes of unity. The effort will have 
to be renewed in some other form, since the present struggle 
in the open cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely. 
The cancellation of the giant aircraft-carrier was probably 
a correct step, since her cost and size would have made of her 
a white elephant, but it embittered the naval chiefs and made 
them feel that their service was being slighted and under- 
estimated. Their anger has been exhibited in the inquiry. 

In former times an incident of this sort would not have 
been so prominent in the news in any country except 
that in which it took place. Even now it is only because 
it occurs in the United States that it arouses such wide 
interest. (It would arouse even more in Russia, if it could 
happen.) Everything connected with the defence organi- 
sation of the United States touches the whole world because 
of its gigantic power, and since the conclusion of the 
Atlantic Treaty definite links have been forged between it 
and Western Europe. This defence organisation is a 
barometer of hopes and fears, and men become optimistic 
or pessimistic, according as it seems to be meeting its 
task or failing to do so. The controversy which has been 
brought into the open is typical of one going on in many 
quarters as men try to assess new weapons and see forward 
into the future of warfare. 


with criticism 





THE U.S. NAVAL OFFICER WHOSE 

ACTION LED TO THE PUBLIC HEAR- 

ING OF THE NAVAL WITNESSES AT 

THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COM- 

MITTEE INQUIRY: CAPTAIN JOHN 
G. CROMMELIN. 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO THE WEST: THE PRINCESS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


ad 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL ADMIRING A FINE YOUNG BULL BELONGING TO THE 
HOME FARM ON OCTOBER 22: SHE IS SEEN LEAVING . KING'S HERD OF DEVON CATTLE: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
A “CORNISH UNIT’ HOUSE WHICH SHE VISITED. ELIZABETH AT THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL HOME FARM, 


ates eesenemeneveualy 

GIVING A SYMBOLIC TURN WITH A SILVER SCREW- THE PRINCESS AT LAUNCESTON ON OCTOBER 22: HER ROYAL | ) EXAMINING THE EXETER BOOK IN EXETER CATHEDRAL : 
’ DRIVER TO A TABLET RECORDING THE INAUGURATION : HIGHNESS PASSING THROUGH THE ANCIENT GATEWAY OF THE | {| PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH THE VERY REV, DR. 5S. C. 

OF EXETER REBUILDING: PRINCESS ELIZABETH. ) | CASTLE WITH THE MAYOR, MR. T. P. FULFORD. ( CARPENTER, DEAN OF EXETER, ON OCTOBER 21. 
[a | 


_=.. 


en 








IN EXETER'S GUILDHALL : THE PRINCESS BETWEEN THE MAYOR AND MAYORESS, WITH LORD \ 
FORTESCUE, (LEFT), AND THE RECORDER OF EXETER, AND THE SHERIFF'S WIFE (RIGHT), 4 


UNVEILING THE TABLET COMMEMORATING THE BEGINNING OF THE RESTORATION OF THE 
BUILDING : THE PRINCESS IN THE ROOFLESS CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, PLYMOUTH. 


Princess Elizabeth spent a busy two days in the West of England. On October 21, she visited Princetown and Launceston, and inspected the Duchy Home Farm. She 
after receiving Duchy of Cornwall tenants at Bradninch, she visited Exeter, where she drove to Plymouth by Callington and Saltash, crossing the Tamar by ferry in her 
named a new “ pedestrians only " thoroughfare, “ Princesshay"’; gave a symbolic final car. At Plymouth she broke the standard of Plymouth National Savings Week on 
turn with a silver screw-driver to a tablet inaugurating the rebuilding of the city | Royal Parade, a new boulevard in the city centre. She then walked with civic 
centre; laid the foundation-stone of Toronto House, a home for the aged; and dignitaries to St. Andrew's, the roofless mother church of the city, and unveiled a 
also inspected the reconstruction work at Exeter Cathedral. On the following day | tablet recording the start of its rebuilding and restoration. 
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(J 2 a a A SILVER JUBILEE 
* AT EARL’S COURT. 





THE CYCLE AND MOTOR- 
CYCLE SHOW. i 

















ut 




















) 
{ 
\ MANUFACTURED AT THE DOUGLAS FACTORY, wear } 

















* 
COSTING {60 10S. 4D., INCLUDING P.T.: THE ROTAX BRISTOL; THE Vesr4 (WASP) MOTOR-SCOOTER, WITH [ HALF THE WEIGHT OF AN ORDINARY BICYCLE: 
. J . ‘ : A I}-H.P. ENGINE, COSTING £128, INCLUDING P.T. “eq 
SUPER COURSE MODEL, WITH FIVE GEARS ON THE aad A NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT MACHINE BY RALEIGH. 
REAR WHEEL, AND TWO CHAIN WHEELS. MAKING \ wl IT IS A PROTOTYPE, AND IS NOT PRICED. 
TEN GEARS IN ALL. ; q : 


sss. 


eee j 
| HE twenty-fifth Cycle \ 
t and Motor-Cycle ‘ 
| Show, which the Minister of 
i 






Transport opened at Earl's 
Court on October 21, closes 
to-day, October 29. It is 

{ the largest exhibition of 

\ its kind ever held, andthe } 
} enormous variety of } 
‘ machines and the numer- \ 
} ous accessories on view } 
are most impressive. On ; 
} this page we reproduce | 
} some notable bicycles and | 
motor-bicycles on show. } 
} 


6ssesses=s 


sess 


The Douglas Vespa(Wasp) } 
} scooter, which the firm will 
\ 








asssssses 


build under licence, is of 
! Italian design. It will be 


remembered that examples 
[Continued below. IDEAL FOR OCCASIONS WHEN IT IS UNNECESSARY TO TAKE A CAR: THE SILENT 


L.E. VELOCETTE, WHICH PROVIDES MAXIMUM COMFORT FOR THE RIDER. 





A NEW MODEL: THE PHILLIPS 

r.30 «Girl's Minor, an “IN 

BETWEEN CHILDREN'S AND JU- 

VENILES' MODEL,” PRICED AT 
£8 8s. 3D. PLUS P.T. 
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POWERED WITH A VILLIERS 2-H.P, MOTOR: THE PASHLEY 3-CWT. MINIATURE LIGHT } | POWERED WITH A 1}-H.P. ENGINE: THE BOND M/NICAR, WITH A TOP SPEED OF 45°M.P.1. 
OPEN TRUCK, MAINLY CONSTRUCTED OF ALUMINIUM, AT 100 MILES TO THE GALLON. 








) Continued.) 
} of the Italian machines 
4} were illustrated in our last 
| week's issue. The lowest- 
| priced motor-cycle shown 
! is the I-h.p. James Comet, 
which in a recent “ round 
} Britain" demonstration 
) run averaged 160 miles per 
| gallon and cost only 35s. 
| for the 2000-mile journey. 
} The L.E. silent Velocette is 
a@ most attractive model. 
It offers unequalled silence, 
smoothness, comfort, 
cleanliness and economy, 
and no matter how it is 
used cannot fail to do 
over 100 miles to the 
gallon. The Bond Minicar 
is an excellent proposition. 
It can carry two people 
i} with luggage over long 
distances at an average 
_ a —— a speed of 26-28 m.p.h., and 
L A LIGHT-WEIGHT MOTOR-CYCLE WHICH HAS RECENTLY COMPLETED has a top speed of 45 m.p.h. f A LIGHT-WEIGHT B.S.A. MODEL : THE NEW I}-H.P. sayram, A LUXURY : 





























A 2000-MILE TRIP AT A COST OF 3558. : THE JAMES I-H.P. COmsr. } MACHINE WITH THE NEW LUCAS LIGHTING EQUIPMEN} 
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COMMEMORATING THE 144th ANNIVERSARY OF TRAFALGAR : NELSON’S STATUE AND THE FOUNTAINS FLOODLIT IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


On the night of October 21, the 144th anniversary of Nelson's victory over the 
French and Spanish Fleets at Trafalgar, the statue of the great Admiral in Trafaigar 
Square was floodlit in his memory. The fountains and the statue were floodlit for the 
first time since the last war on October 21 last year. Earlier in the day thousands 
of Londoners were present at the Navy League ceremony in honour of the anniversary 
held at the foot of Nelson's Column. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser, First Sea 
Lord, inspected a guard of honour and gave the address, and a seventeen-year-old 


sea cadet, John Hitchins, read Nelson's prayer before the battle. Wreaths were placed 
at the base of the Column by High Commissioners and other representatives of the 
Dominions and Colonies, the Royal Navy and the Navy League. At Portsmouth, a 
service was held in H.M.S. Victory, Nelson's flagship, and Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Algernon Willis, Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, laid a wreath on the spot where 
Nelson fell. Victory flew Nelson's famous signal throughout the day. A wreath was 
also placed on the Nelson monument on Portsdown Hill 
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i the early days 
of the West 
Indian banana in- 
dustry, when it was 
decided to turn 
bananas into Big 
Business, an_ in- 
convenient snag cropped up. The British public 
proved curiously but typically shy of the strange new 
fruit. Bananas hung 
fire, and it was not, 
I believe, until the 














astute move was 
made of sending 
over a whole 


shipload to be dis- 
tributed free in the 
shops that the public 
ventured to try 
them, and found that 
they were really not 


too bad, It may 
perhaps have 
helped, too, when 
propaganda 
preached that 
bananas were a 
wonderful brain 


food. A false doc- 
trine, surely, judging 
by the way banana 
addicts strew the 
skins about the pavements. 

And so it has been with three first-rate American 
vegetables, calabrese—about which I wrote last 
week—squashes and sweet corn. Of these only 
sweet corn has made any real headway in this 
country. Calabrese is easy to grow, as easy as a 
cabbage ; it is immensely prolific and it is delicious 
to eat. The seed is offered, well described and 
highly praised in a good many catalogues. Yet 
never have I met calabrese in any restaurant, and 
never in any private house other than my own. 
There was one thing about the first descriptions 
that I read of calabrese which very nearly set me 
against trying it, but fortunately just didn’t. It was 
overloaded with claims to all sorts of tiresome 
virtues—tonic properties, health-giving salts, and 
a whole battery of essential vitamins. When eating 
pleasing food, I detest any suggestion that it’s 
doing me a power of good. 

Squashes are in America what vegetable marrows 
are here, but they are far, far better. There are a 
number of fairly distinct types of marrow — white, 
green, long, round, bush, trailing, and so forth. But 
as far as 1 have been able to discover, all marrows 
are “' sisters under their skins."’ Their flesh is coarse 
and watery compared with the firm, smooth flesh of 
the squashes ; and they have an earthy taste. There 
are many more varieties of squash than of marrow, 
and they vary far more widely in shape, size and 
colour. In the excellent quality of their flesh they 
are much alike. I must confess, however, that I am 
lamentably ignorant, and have been lamentably 
unenterprising in the matter of squashes. The 
Hubbard's squash, which I believe is the most 
generally popular variety in America, is the only one 
that I have grownandeaten, And I have only eaten 
it in two ways, treated—or maltreated—as we 
maltreat marrows ; and gathered in the kitten stage, 
when they were no larger than kittens, boiled whole 
and unpeeled and served cold with a French salad 
dressing. A full-grown Hubbard's squash is a hand- 
some thing, sharply pear-shaped, with a rich bronze- 
xreen skin, and weighing 7 or 8 Ib. When fully ripe 
they may be stored for winter use. They are grown 
in exactly the same way as marrows. The only other 
variety of squash that I have ever seen in this country 
is one whose name I do not know. It sometimes 
appears in autumn, in the windows of superior green- 
grocers. It is orange-coloured, flattish, and looks 
like a clumsy formula for a starfish. Doubtless one 
could do delicious things with it if one knew what— 
and how. But they seem to remain long on show and 
unsold, and I suspect that they are exhibited largely 
for colour and window-dressing effect, and perhaps as 
comic relief among the cabbages. By hook, or more 
probably by crook, I must acquire a reliable American 
cook-book, and find out some of the things that can 
be done to squashes. 

Sweet corn is at last becoming fairly well known, 
and more or less plentiful in the shops—at a price. 
But it has been an unconscionable time arriving. 
William Cobbett knew all about sweet corn, having 
learnt during his sojourns in America, and he grew it 


MORE VEGETABLES FOR 


“ MIXED, RED AND YELLOW, AND VARYING IN SHAPE AND SIZE FROM SMALL PEAR AND PLUM TO CHERRY . . 
WHICH IMPROVE A SALAD AND GRACE A DESSERT. OTHER VARIETIES INCLUDE PEACH AND CURRANT TYPES. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


successfully in this country. In his book “ The 
English Gardener,”” dated 1838, he writes fully and 
racily on the subject, and his instructions for culti- 
vating, cooking and eating sweet corn were exactly 
those which we practise in England to-day. He grew 
a variety which, he says, “ never fails to come to 
perfection in England, be the summer what it may,” 
and he adds, “ this is a very fine vegetable.... In the 
Indian corn countries, every creature likes Indian 





Photograph, Copyright, Sutton and Sons, Reading. 





“THIS 18 A VERY FINE VEGETABLE,” SAID WILLIAM COBBETT, OVER A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO: BUT SWEET CORN, OF WHICH WE HERE SHOW SOME FINE HEADS, 15 
ONLY JUST BEGINNING TO ACHIEVE POPULARITY IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 





THE CUCUMBER THAT “DOES NOT IRK EVEN THE MOST DELICATE 

DIGESTION ": APPLE CUCUMBERS, AMONG THEIR OWN LEAVES. ABOUT 

THE SIZE OF APPLES AND LEMONS, THEY ARE “ TENDER, DELICATE, VERY 
JUICY, AND WITH THE TRUE CUCUMBER FLAVOUR.” 


Photograph, Copyright, Sutton and Sons, Reading. 


corn better than any other vegetable, not excepting 
even the fine fruits of these countries." 

I first ate corn on the cob as a very small boy. 
My father suggested the experiment, and maize 
from the stables was sown in the kitchen garden. 
It grew and bore well, and we all thought it marvellous, 
delicious. And so it was, though greatly inferior— 


EPICURES. 


"| A PEW VARIETIES OF THE LESS COMMON TOMATOES 





as we found later— 
to the real garden 
varieties of maize or 
sweet corn. Then 
American friends, 
horrified at the 
coarse, starchy corn 
on the cob that we were so much enjoying, sent my 
parents seeds of some of the best American varieties 
of sweet corn. These 
were the real thing, 
far sweeter and 
more tender than 
the horse maize that 
had been our intro- 
duction to the cult. 

To-day there is 
no difficulty. Sweet 
corn is listed by 
most seedsmen, and 
my experience is 
that all the popular 
varieties are every 
bit as good as their 
glowing descriptions 
might lead one to 
disbelieve. As to 
cultivation, one need 
only follow the direc- 
tions given in the 
catalogues, or on the 
seed packets. But 

it is good practice to start the first plants as 

early as you dare, and grow several varieties, so 
as to extend the sweet corn festival from as early 
to as late as possible. 

The best way of cooking and eating sweet corn 
has not altered since Cobbett’s day. He says: 
“The ear is stripped off the stalk just at the 
time when the grains are full of milk. The ears 
are then boiled for about twenty minutes: they 
are brought to table whole; each person takes 
an ear, rubs over it a little butter, and sprinkles 
it with a little salt, and bites the grains from the 
stalk to which they are attached, and which in 
America is called the cob.” To this I would 
only add that usually each person takes not 
“an” ear, but two, or even three. If for any 
unfortunate reason gnawing the grain from the cob 
is out of the question, it may be sliced off with a 
sharp knife and eaten with a spoon. Incidentally, 
this method has the advantage that more butter 
can be consumed with the same quantity of corn 
than with the gnawing technique. 

Last year I grew a few of the small, fancy fruit 
tomatoes, mixed, red and yellow, and varying in 
shape and size from small pear and plum to cherry 
and currant. They are very pleasant to eat, being 
sweet and of good flavour, though perhaps no better 
than the conventional tomatoes of normal size. At 
the end of the season, however, we tried an experi- 
ment. There were still great quantities of little, 
unripe green tomatoes hanging on the plants. 
Stewed, with sugar, they looked exactly like stewed 
smooth-skinned green gooseberries, and they tasted 
like them, too. Like stewed gooseberries, they 
were improved by a flood of cream. Those who 
like to “landscape” their salads (I don’t) will 
find these small tomatoes most decorative. 

Chicory or whitloof is more often seen in shops 

than in English gardens : compact ivory-white cones 
of crisp, succulent, slightly bitter leaves. I have 
always found that this winter salading is worth every 
penny that the shops charge for it, whether used as 
a dressed salad, undressed like celery, or cooked like 
seakale. In flavour it is extraordinarily like seakale, 
and it is usually far cheaper to buy. 

Chicory is quite easy to grow. Sow in dfills in 
spring and thin out the seedlings to 9 ins. apart. 
The plants form thick, fleshy roots, and these should 
be dug in autumn, and in succession as required during 
winter. Set them close together in a box of soil, 
and force them in total darkness in the greenhouse or 
in a room in the house. 

The apple cucumber is, I think, the best of all 
varieties. For early supplies it may be grown under 
glass, but the main crop may be given exactly the 
same outdoor treatment as the ridge cucumber. 
The plants are amazingly prolific, and the little round 
or oval cucumbers, the size of apples and lemons, are 
creamy-white in colour. The flesh is tender, delicate, 
very juicy, and with the true cucumber flavour. 
Above all, it has been claimed—in my experience with 
perfect truth—that the apple cucumber does not irk 
even the most delicate digestion. 
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THE NEW CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 


ASSOCIATION : LADY 


THE GIRL GUIDES 


STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 


Lady Stratheden and Campbell, who has been associated with the | 
Guide Movement in Scotland since 1919, has been appointed , i 


Chief Commissioner, 
Finola Lady Somers. 


VICE-ADMIRAL 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN. 
Appointed a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, Fourth Sea 
Lord, and Chief of Supplies and 
Transport, in succession to Vice- 
Admiral H. A. Packer, with effect 
from June, 1950, He is now Flag 
Officer Commanding the 
Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean. 


" SIR HENRY 
\ Was presented with the Lawrence 
of Arabia Medal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society by Lord 
Wavell on October 18. He re- 
ceived the award in recognition 
of the work he has done for the 
people of Baluchistan and Afghan- 
istan. 
was a medical missionary. 


\ovnennauessnnnne nnenannnnnen orn 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


} ocTroper 18: 


(L. 


Imperial Headquarters. 
Lady Stratheden and Campbell was { } 





Im succession to — 


Division Commissioner for the Rhine from 1947 to 1949 i 


oscatteuegunnan urna 


M. JACQUES COPEAU. 


} Died in the ancient Hospice of 


\ 
\ 


First | 


HOLLAND. 


\\ 


Beaune on October 21, aged 
seventy. An actor, manager and 
producer, he was a creator of the 
contemporary French theatre 
His standard of stage production 
and choice of plays was so high 


that it has rarely been equalled } 


and never pee. 


MARSHAL TOLBUKHIN. 
Died on October 17, aged fifty- 
five. He commanded one of the 
Russian armies which played a 
major part in encircling the Ger- 
mans at Stalingrad. Later he led 
his troops into Rumania, Bulgaria 


{ ~ Hungary. He was the son of 
For forty-eight years he a peasant and he won a commis- 


sion in World War I. 


sawn 


WITH THE THREE BISHOPS HE CONSECRATED 


TO R&R.) THE BISHOP OF PORTSMOUTH, THE ARCHBISHOP, 


THE 


PERSONALITIES IN 


A FILM EVENT: 
WITH SIR LAURENCE 


Savoy luncheon, with the ? 
photograph shows them with Mr 
chairman of Odhams Press 

and actress 








AWAITING 


OF THE BELGIANS, 


ILLUSTRATED 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


THE CHAIRMAN 
OLIVIER AND 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Miss Anna Neagle were recently presented, at a 
uregoer 1949 Film Trophy Awards 
A. C. Duncan 
The Awards are presented 
of the previous year 


THE VERDICT OF HIS PEOPLE: 
AND 


LONDON NEWS 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


OF ODHAMS PRESS (cuentas) 


MISS ANNA NEAGLE. 


rding to public voting. 





Our 
the newly-appointed 
to the best actor 


\ Appointed Chief 
BEA 








PRINCE BAUDOUIN. ‘| 


The Belgian Parliament was recently expected to debate a 
Bill providing for the referendum on King Leopold's return. 
If this Bill goes through, the Belgians will soon be asked to 


decide whether they want King 
Baudouin, on the throne. 


ON 
THE BISHOP 


pold or his son, Prince | 





GENERAL EISENHOWER (LEFT), 


PRESENTING MR. NEHRU, 


KING LEOPOLD }) 


THE 
BEFORE 


LEAVING 
BERG 


concentration camp, 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
BEING 
Ilse Koch, widow of one of the 
was released 


PRISON AT LANDS 
RE-ARRESTED ILSE KOCH, 


commandants of the Buchenwald 
on October 17 from the 


American military prison at Landsberg. Bavaria, and was at once 


re-arrested by the Bavarian police. 
yf German inmates « 


assault and murder « 


MR. PETER MASEFIELD 
Executive of 
; and a member of the 
board. At thirty-five he becomes 
one of the youngest senior execu- 
tives of a major air line in the 
world. He joined B.E.A. in 
January as assistant to the chair- 


man and later became Deputy } 


Chief Executive. 


ADMIRAL THE HON. 
SIR ALGERNON BOYLE. 


Died on October 13, aged seventy- 
seven. He commanded the cruiser 
Bacchante at Gallipoli and Heli- 
goland and the battleship 
at Jutland. For his distinguished 
services both before and during 
the raid on Zeebrugge he was 


\ made aC 


Malaya 


M.G. He retired in 1924. 


ie, 


[ 


She is now charged with 
f concentration camps 


SIR MAURICE CASSIDY 
Died on October 22. aged sixty 
nine. He had been Physician-in 
Ordinary to the King since 1937 
and attended his Ma esty during 
his illness earlier this year. He 

consulting physician to 
St. Thomas's Hospital and was 
one of the greatest authorities in 
the world on diseases of the hear 


DR. FOSS WESTCOTT 
Died at Darjeeling on October 19, 
aged eighty-six. He was Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
India Burma, and Ceylon, 
1919-45 He was ordained in 
1887 and joined the S.P.G. Mis 
sion, Cawnpore, in 1889. He tong 
served an Prantéent of the Ind 

Roney Council 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA 
PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA, WITH AN HONORARY 


UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 


DOCTORATE 


OF THE WINDWARD ISLANDS, THE BISHOP OF GRANTHAM. 
On October 18, in Southwark Cathedral, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, consecrated the 
Rev. W. L. S. Fleming, Dean of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, as Bishop of Portsmouth; the Rev. R. N. 
} Shapley, Cha — of the Gordon School, as Bishop of the Windward Islands; and the Rev. 
= Vicar of Lowdham with Gunsthorpe, as Bishop Suffragan of Grantham. 


Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, who is paying a 3)-weeks visit to the United States, 
arrived in New York from Washington on October 15, accompanied by his sister, Mrs. Pandit, 
who is the Indian Ambassador to the U.S.. and his daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. The fol 
low! day he was received at the City Hall after the traditional parade up Broadway from 
Battery, and received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at Columbia University. 


ce cea rennnee neeee neene aw 
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SNEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 
OCCASIONS BOTH FORMA 


"a ml 


LAYING A WREATH ON THE WAR MEMORIAL WHICH SHE HAD UNVEILED: H.M, THE QUEEN AT THE DALE, 
NEAR CHESTER, WHERE SHE INSPECTED THE QUEEN'S BAYS. 
The Queen, as Colonel-in-Chief, inspected The Queen’s Bays at The Dale, near Chester, on October 19. Her Majesty 


unveiled a new and portable war memorial which will travel with The Queen’s Bays—a converted cavalry regiment 
without a permanent depét—wherever it goes. 


RETURNING FROM AN OUTING IN THE PARK: PRINCE AT 
CHARLES, WHO WILL BE A YEAR OLD ON NOVEMBER 14) CELL 
BEING WHEELED INTO CLARENCE HOUSE, i OF 


THE ALAMEIN REUNION AT THE EMPRESS HALL, LONDON: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE ON OCTOBER 21, 
WHEN THOUSANDS OF MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY ASSEMBLED ONCE AGAIN. 


About 8500 veterans of the desert war 

attended the fourth reunion to celebrate the 

seventh anniversary of Alamein at the 

Empress Hall, London, on October 21. Field ‘ , 

Marshal Lord Montgomery read a telegram ie 

from the King and made a speech in which j i 5 < 

he appealed for greater efforts to preserve the ae 

English way of life and for unity at home. 

Mr. Churchill, who was described by Lord 

Montgomery as the greatest Englishman of CELEBRATING THE FORTIETH BIRTHDAY OF THE MAL®ISTRIC 


4 t. 
(Contin Gotow, lofi WAKEHURST, GRAND PRIOR OF THE ORDER OF ST. 


> 


we 


’ 


r~ 
es 


> 
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THE FAMOUS LEADER OF THE EIGHTH ARMY WITH THE “ GREATEST ENGLISHMAN GENERAL FRANCO'S STATE VISIT TO PORTUGAL : THE SCENE ON HIS ARRIVAL AT LISBON, A PHOTOGRAPIN Awe 
OF OUR DAY": FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY AND MR. CHURCHILL AT THE TAKEN DURING THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 
ALAMEIN REUNION, WEARING IMPRESSIVE DISPLAYS OF DECORATIONS AND MEDALS. Our photograph shows (I. to r.) Senhora Carmona, wife of the Portuguese President} Sefiora Franco, the Caudillo}.M.S. A 


Continued j wife; Dr. Salazar, the Premier of Portugal (holding hat); General Franco; Sefior A. M. Artajo, Spanish Foreig&la danc 
our day, was the chief guest. He received a tremendous welcome. in his speech he Minister ; Marshal Carmona, President of Portugal. General Franco's visit to Portugal is described as an expressiCfur photo 
expressed his opposition to the abolition of National Service. of the solidarity of the two Iberian countries in their fight against Communism. 
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OTHE ROVING CAMERA RECORDS 
ND INFORMAL. 











AT BRISTOL UNIVERSITY: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL LEADING THE PROCESSION DOWN THE STAIRCASE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING DURING THE CEREMONIES ON OCTOBER 19. 
On October 19 Mr. Churchill, as Chancellor of Bristol University, conferred a number of honorary degrees. Mr. Lewis 


Douglas, the American Ambassador, was made doctor of laws Aonoris causa, and the Chancellor's address reflected the 
concern in the academic world, as elsewhere, lest the two countries should be deprived of the period of peace they desire 


. a sf 
PRINCHAT BRISTOL UNIVERSITY: MR. CHURCHILL, THE CHAN- OM seunpesteggenee® __ 
= 


MBER me heen, CONFERRING THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR 
OF LAWS ON MR, DOUGLAS, THE U.S. AMBASSADOR. 





ON THE ROYAL DAIS IN THE HISTORIC HALL OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE, AT THE PALACE, VALLETTA: 
H.E. THE GOVERNOR, SIR GERALD CREASY, AND LADY CREASY DURING AN INVESTITURE. 
Members of the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
from England and a a emer two 
parades, and were a ial 
service at St. John’s. "Cathedral, Valletta, 
when the fortieth birthday of the Malta 
district of the Brigade was recently cele- 
brated. Sir Gerald Creasy, who was lately 
sworn in as Governor of Malta, and Lady 
Creasy were present at an — of the 
Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem; 
E MAL§ISTRICY OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE: LORD by the Lord Prior, Lord Wakehurst. 


YING A WREATH ON MALTA'S WAR MEMORIAL OVER- 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. S. KERANS WITH VICE-ADMIRAL IN THE MOST WESTERLY CAPITAL IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: (L. TO R.) THE 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, THE BISHOP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
CHAPLAIN, THE REV. JOHN KENT. 


TOGRAPIN AMETHYST DAY CELEBRATION IN MALTA: 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN AT THE GALA DANCE IN VALLETTA. 


Caudillol.M.S. Amethyst paid a two-day visit to Malta on October 19 and 20, and the festivities ended with an Amethyst Day 


Foreigila dance at the Vernon United Services Club at which all profits were devoted to the Amwthyst Dependants’ Fund Recently the Arch of York was the guest of the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia 
expressi€fur photoeraph shows Amethyst’'s commander with Vice-Admiral Lord Mountbatten, the newly-appointed Fourth Sea at Government House, Victoria. He preached to an overflowing congregation in Victoria Cathedral 
on October 2. He is seen above with the Bishop of British n Columbia, Dr. Harold E. Sexton 


Lord, and Lady Mountbatten. 
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. Ludgate Hill, 
. Cutlers’ Hall. 


Located in Warwick Lane. Damaged 1940-41. 


. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


Founded by Rahere in reign of Henry |. 


. Smithfield Meat Market. 
. Paternoster Square. 
. General Post Office and Central Telegraph 


Offices. 


. St. Bartholomew the Great Church, West 


Smithfield. 

The oldest parochial church now standing in 
London. Founded about 1123 by Rahere, who 
is buried there. 


. Charterhouse. 


Ori aay a Carthusian monastery, later a famous 
public school (now located in Surrey). Among 
others, Thackeray attended Charterhouse. 
Buildings seriously damaged during the war. 


. Paul’s Cathedral. 


rebuilt by Wren in 1710 and narrowly es 
destruction in late war. 


. Paternoster Row. 


One-time home of publishing trade. Almost 
every building in the Row and Paternoster 
Square was completely destroyed. 


. Newgate Street. 


In which is located the Central Criminal Court 
known as the “' Old Bailey."’ The Court adjoins 
the site of the original ate Prison. There 
is a record of a prison here as far back as the 
twelfth century. 


. Christ Church. 


Adjoining Newgate and St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Founded by the Grey Friars early in 
twelfth century. Present structure was built in 
1306 but was destroyed in the Great Fire in 1666. 
age by Wren and now completely destroyed 
in 1940. 


. Long Lane. 


The northern boundary of the City. 


. Aldersgate Street Station. 


Metropolitan Railway. 


. St. Augustine's Church. 


Founded about 1225, rebuilt just before the 
1666 Fire, when it was burnt, and subsequently 
rebuilt by Wren. Completely destroyed in 1940. 


. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
. St. Botoiph Without. 


lt is recorded that a church was founded on this 
site in the reign of William the Conqu . The 
present church, rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century, was seriously damaged but escaped 
destruction in the late war. 


. Aldersgate Street. 
. Barbican. 


Derives its name from the rbican,"” or 
fortified entrance to the City gate which was 
located there. 


. Watling Street. 


Part of the actual Roman road from Dover to 
Chester. 


. St. Vedast Church. 


Edcaped complete destruction in 1666 but was 
rebuilt by Wren and destroyed 1940. 


. Geldsmiths’ Hall. 


The Hall of one of the richest London companies, 
rebuilt in 1635, on a fourteenth-century founda- 
tion. This Company was invested with the 
power of " a ** che quality of objects 
wate from gold and silver. Seriously damaged 
' 4\. 


. St. Ann and St. Agnes Church. 


The date of the origin of this church is uncertain 
byt it was rebuilt in the sixteenth century and 
destroyed in the Great Fire 100 years later. 
Completed by Wren in 1681. Seriously 
damaged in 1940. 

Irenmongers’ Hall. 

The Hall of the City Company of that trade. 
Destroyed by bombs in 1917, rebuile 1925. 


2h, Jewin Crescent, 
16. Cheapside. 


One of the main City streets, running from 
St. Paul's Churchyard to the Mansion 
Derives its name from the bargaining or cheap 


trading practised there. 


In che Wood Street-Gresham Street area were 
located many of the warehouses and offices of 
the textile industry. The destruction in this 
area is almost 100 per cent. 


. Haberdashers’ Hall. 


Bequeathed to the Haberdashers’ Company in 
1478 and destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. 
Rebuilt 1864, destroyed 1940-41. 


. Old Lendon Wall. 


Bastions of the mediaval wall, built on the foun- 
dations of the original Roman Wall, the existence 
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of which may be traced in many places, notably 
from a point near Newgate Street, through 
the G.P.O. buildings to a point near Falcon 
Square. it is between this point and 
St. Giles’ Church that the bastions can 
clearly be seen. The foundations then run 
east, parallel with the street now known 
as London Wall. 


- Monkwell Street. 


sou in the centre of the area where the 
Great Plague of 1665 raged at its worst. 


. St. Giles’ Church, Cripplegate. 


Now merely a shell as a result of the war, was 
at one time one of the most famous City 
churches. Associated with both Cromwell and 
Milton. Twice previously destroyed by fire. 


. Red Cross Street. 
. St. Ma 


-le-Bow. 

** Bow Church,"’ famous in history and legend. 
Founded about 1090. Associated with Richard 
Whittington, four times Lord Mayor of the 
City of London. To be born within the sound 
of Bow Bells entities one to claim to be 
a Cockney. 


. Aldermanbury. 
. St. Alban’s Church. 


An eleventh-century or earlier church, rebuilt 
by Wren after the Great Fire, in which it was 
destroyed. Totally wrecked in 1940. 


. St. Mary Aldermanbury. 


Origin unknown. Rebuilt in 1518. Later rebuilt 
by Wren. Destroyed 1940. 


. Brewers’ Hall. 


Near the junction of Aldermanbury and London 
Wall. Previously destroyed in the Great Fire. 
Destroyed 1940-4). 


. St. Alphage’s Church. 


An eleventh-century church which appears to 
have escaped the Great Fire but was in any case 
rebuilt in 1777. Demolished in 1923 


. Site of Cripplegate. 


On the corner of Red Cross Street and Fore 
Street, leading into Wood Street, is the site of 
one of the numerous gates to the City. 


. White Cross Street. 
. King Street. 
. St. Lawrence Jew 


Church. 

Adjoins Guildhall. uilt before the reign of 
Edward |., it followed the same fate as the other 
churches in the Great Fire. Rebuilt by Wren. 
Severely damaged in 1940, when the shower of 
sparks from the church fired the Guildhall. 


. Guildhall. 


Probably the most famous building in the City. 
The origin of Guildhall appears to be lost in 
history but references to a *‘ Guildhall’ are 
made as far back as the thirteenth century. it 
is the seat of government of the City of London. 
An earlier building +. ¥ was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, although a little of that building 
was left and incorporated in the present 
Guildhall, which was very seriously damaged 
in the war. 


. London Wall. 


One of the City's main streets, running roughly 
east and west and in parts almost parallel with 
the original wall. 


. Fore Street. 
. Chiewell Street. 


Just on the fringe of the City northern boundary. 


Mansion House. 
Official residence of the Lord Mayor of London. 
Built by Dance, in the eighteenth century. 


. Bank of England. 


Of national and international fame. Often 
referred to as ‘* The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street." Original bank built on the site of the 
church of St. Christopher le Stocks in 1732. 
Nearby is the Royal Exchange. 





. Old Jewry. 


Basinghal! Street. 
One-time home of the famous Basing family. 


. Weel Exchange. 


Site of Masons’ Hall. 

Coleman Street. 

Said to be the street where charcoal-burners 
t 


. Armeourers’ Hall, 


and London Wall. 
red in Great Fire, 
1. 


On corner af Coleman Ser 
Founded fifteenth cen 
rebuilt 1640. Damaged 


. Moorgate Street Station. 


Metropolitan Railway. 


. Moor Lane. 


H.A.C. Headquarters, 
and grounds. 

Outside the City boundary. Alleged to be one 
of the burial-grounds in the time of the Great 
Plague. 


Armoury House 


. Meorfields. 
. Repemaker Street. 


THE DEVASTATED HEART OF THE CITY OF LONDON: 


the way in which 


In our issue of April 30 this year we reported and discussed 
stereoscopy was combined with low-level aerial photography in the aerial map- 
making technique of Air Survey Co., Ltd.; and we mentioned especially its réle 
in the survey of remote and inaccessible areas. Here we reproduce a single photo- 
graph taken by the same company over the heart of the City of London which 





reveals as nothing else could do the extent and the nature of the devastation 
caused mainly by the concentrated attacks of two single nights, December 29, 1940, 
and May 10, 1941. The area covered is the quadrilateral whose corners are 
St. Paul's Cathedral (top left); the Charterhouse (top right); the Mansion House 
(bottom left); and Armoury House (bottom right). Sixty important or historic 
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sites, buildings or streets are given in the key map on the left, which are named 
and briefly described in the legend below. The highlights of the destruction vary 
according to the interests of the beholder; but it is worth mentioning that in the 
Square Mile, only three out of thirty-four City Company Halls were undamaged, 
and nineteen churches (sixteen of them Wren's) were reduced to shells 
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FIRES, COMMEMORATIONS AND RECENT EVENTS: 
HOME NEWS IN TOPICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


FIRE AT A KENT MANSION: FIREMEN IN ACTION AT THE FIRE WHICH BROKE OUT IN THE 
UNTENANTED FOOTS CRAY PLACE, NEAR SIDCUP, DURING THE NIGHT OF OCTOBER 18-19. 


At about 10 p.m. on the night of October 18, it was noticed that fire had broken out in Foots Cray ; 2 aie clea . acetal ; ie 

Place, an untenanted three-storey mansion near Sidcup, in Kent. Fire brigades were called from many A MORECAMBE HOTEL FIRE IN WHICH TWO PERISHED : THE STILL SMOKING SHELL 

neighbouring districts, and by midnight the flames were under control. Foots Cray Place, which OF THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, WHICH WAS GUTTED BY FIRE ON OCTOBER 20. 

was once the home of the late Lord Waring, was used during the war as a school and training During the night of October 19-20, fire broke out in the Imperial Hotel at Morecambe, Lancs. Guests 

Quarters for cadets of H.M.S. Worcester. It is now the property of Kent Educational Committee. trapped in the upper floors hung out of the windows and roused the 
neighbourhood. Two people lost their lives, a guest, Mrs. Pape, and 
the boots, Mr. E. Murphy, whose body was recovered from the ruins 
after six hours’ work by the firemen. 


THE LATE LORD SOUTHWOOD : A PORTRAIT BY T. C, DUGDALE, R.A., 
i ne ‘ x RECENTLY UNVEILED BY PRINCESS ALICE OF ATHLONE. 
DESIGNED FOR KING'S COLLEGE, TAUNTON: A STATUE This portrait of the late Lord Southwood, presented by the directors of THE FIRST KING PENGUIN TO BE BORN AT THE ZOO, SEEN 
OF KING ALFRED TO WHOM THE SCHOOL IS DEDICATED. Odhams avers \ = | ween gf ay Log Rn Cree —_— PERCHED ON HIS FATHER’S FEET (LEFT). 

- was unveiled there by Princess Alice Countess o lone, on the hundr snail <a , ; 
= ce of Bes Oe wen ey Ye 4 _ anniversary of the Printers’ Almshouses, which have been renamed the = ayo ne King 14 - hae hapehed out on October 20—the 
Cooedn acalaaetr of tes ae. Wilde Halen” cieice hes ro Lord Southwood Homes of Rest for Aged Printers and Printers’ Widows. —- — pa poe - mm in the Zoo—had only a brief life. He 
= hirte aad si SH |, aan re it yen ‘ Before his death in 1946 Lord Southwood was chairman of The Illustrated = = - on va morning of October 22 by the keeper, after only 
> ee ae ae to haan Pray Minced te on London News and Sketch Ltd., and was well known for his charitable work. orty-eight hours of life. It seems probable that several birds wanted 
site in 1867 and in 1880 taken over by the Woodard Corporation. to ‘‘ mother ” him, and that he was trodden on. 


y 
* 


[= 


, SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S FOR £7560 ON OCTOBER 21: “ THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE, A VIEW 
SHOWING THE DAMAGE WHICH SHE SUSTAINED IN HER COLLISION: jo0KING ALONG THE GRAND CANAL PAST THE SALUTE TOWARDS THE DOGANA, WITH NUMEROUS GONDOLAS 
¥, IGR (DON IRN . > . 
THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ALS/ON, PHOTOGRAPHED ON HER RETURN TO AMD FIGURES,” SY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1722-1793). (27) das. by 46 sas.) 
ROSYTH FOR REPAIRS. 


a : The highest price—£7560—in the important sale of Old Masters at Christie's was paid for the fine view of the Church of 
On page 649 of this issue we tell the story of the collision of the unfinished 18,300-ton Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, by Francesco Guardi, in the collection sold by order of the trustees of the late Mrs. Isabella 
aircraft-carrier with a collier near the Farne Islands. This close-up photograph, taken Frances Weston. This painting is mentioned in B. Berenson’s “ The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, 1899," 
as she was towed back to Rosyth, where she will be repaired and completed, gives some been exhibited on various occasions, the last being at the Exhibition of Venetian Art in the New Gallery in 1894-5. 


idea of the damage suffered. also shown at Burlington House in 1884, and at the British Institution in 1840. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD: A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON FOREIGN 


MARCHING OUT OF CANTON 


AN ARMY IN RETREAT: CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS 
ON OCTOBER I4. 


IN GOOD ORDER JUST BEFORE THE COMMUNISTS MARCHED IN 
The latest stages of the civil war in China have been conducted with a remarkable forbearance on 
both sides. The fall of Canton is an example of the almost bloodless advance of the Communists 
There was no last-ditch defence by the Nationalists, whose troops withdrew westward and southward 
by road and river before the vanguard of the Communist 4th Field Army entered the city on 

October 14. The Nationalists withdrew in good order and live to fight another day. 


we 


AS THEY 


a ea 


LINE UP AT THE EASTERN END 


A VICTORY SONG 
RUNS THROUGH THE MAIN STREET: 


SINGING 
AT SHATAUTOK, WHERE THE BOUNDARY 


Conditions on the Hong-Kong frontier have remained quiet and without. tension since the Communists 
Regular Communist forces took over Shamchun on October 17, and on that day small numbers of uniformed armed 
street. Much credit for the 


guerilla troops were present at Shatautok, where the boundary runs down the main — ; 
the frontier posts. 


absence of friction is due to the young British police inspectors in charge of 


MR. VYSHINSKY 


THE ELECTION OF YUGOSLAVIA TO A SEAT ON THE SECURITY COUNCIL : 
DECLARED. 


(LEFT; ARM RAISED) MAKING HIS PROTEST AFTER THE RESULTS WERE 
On October 20 the General Assex*!, ut the United Nations elected India, Ecuador and Yugoslavia 
to fill three “ non-permanent” seats on the Security Council. India and Ecuador were elected on the 
first ballot and on the second ballot Yugoslavia received 39 votes and Czechoslovakia 19. The changes 


ILLUSTRATED 


OF THE SINO-BRITISH 
YOUNG CHINESE COMMUNISTS. 
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AFFAIRS. 


GIUSEPPE CUCINELLA 


AND DAY BY ARMED POLICE: THE BANDIT 
RECENTLY. 


COMPANION WHO WERE WOUNDED WHEN CAPTURED 
ang, who is accused of thirty-five crimes, 


GUARDED NIGHT 
AND A WOMAN 


Giuseppe Cucinella, a member of the bandit Giuliano’s 
including murders, was captured late on the night of tober 13-14 near the centre ot Palermo. 
Police surrounded the house where he was staying with a woman companion. The bandit put up 
a fierce resistance, but was overpowered after being shot in the leg when trying to escape; and 
the woman was also wounded. Many Italian banknotes and a store of arms were discovered. 


=; 
/ a 
FRONTIER 


reached it. 


HANDS WITH A CHINESE 
KONG BORDER, 


A BRITISH POLICE INSPECTOR SHAKES 


COMMUNIST AT SHATAUTOK, ON THE HONG 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL: (L. TO RB.) DR. H. VITERI-LAPRONTE (ECUADOR) 
NARSING RAU (INDIA); AND MR. E, KARDELJ (YUGOSLAVIA). 


take place on December 31. Before the voting and after the result 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, addressed the Assembly and said: “ Yugoslavia cannot and will not 
considered a member of the Eastern bloc,” and accused the US. and Britain of intrigue. 


SIR BENEGAL 


had been declared, Mr. Vyshinsky, 


be 














= 
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i tae RE is an clementary rule that if dramatic 

events are to interest us at all deeply our 
sympathies should be engaged. A fire, for example, 
is only half a fire-—-whatever size the building be 
if there is not a single human being in danger, or—at 
the least—a cat. In the cinema this rule is gradually, 
and in many directions, beginning to be ignored 
entirely. 

Where absolutely every one is corrupt, as in the 
typical gangster-film, my sympathies fail to find 
anything whatever to engage them, and therefore 
I take to yawning. (There is the same tendency 
in current fiction and in the current theatre. In plays 


the mischief began quite a time ago in Eugene O'Neill's 
and it is seen at its height 


* Desire Under the Elms,” 


: “5 


A FILM IN wich “ 


WHICH SIDE 18 THE RIGHT SIDE"; “ THE BIG STRAL ” 


in that contemporary piece of mannerlessness which 
a colleague of mine has wittily re-christened ‘‘ Desire 
Under the Street-Car "’). 

In a film like ‘‘ The Big Steal’ (at the Odeon, 
Marble Arch) it is impossible to have 
one’s sympathies engaged, because it is 
impossible to tell which side is the right 
side. Someone has stolen a U.S. Army 
pay-roll amounting to 300,000 dollars. 
But who did it, and who has it, and 
where does it land in the end? William 
Bendix as an Army Captain (genuine ?) 
chases Robert Mitchum as an Army 
Captain (spurious ?) allover Mexico. The 
latter is in the company of a young lady 
(Jane Greer) who is as vague as anyone 
in the audience as to which is the side 
of law and order, The chase is extremely 
picturesque, since it is conducted in 
motor-cars on mountainous roads lavishly 
supplied with hair-raising hairpin-bends, 
and it is kept amusing by the fact that 
Mexican peasants appear to have a 
stolid disinclination to take any part in 
such nonsense. If they happen to be 
ambling along on the backs of donkeys 
in the middle of the road, they continue 
so to amble without budging an inch, 
and without so much as a smile or a 
turn of the head in the direction of 
the frantically hooting motorist. Such 
episodes—and they are many in the chase 
which takes up most of this film—are 





IT 18 IMPOSSIBLE TO HAVE ONE'S SYMPATHIES ENGAGED BECAUSE IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL 
; SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH DUKE (ROBERT MITCHUM) 
MEETS JOAN GRAHAM (JANE GREER) AT THE DOCKS, 
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SYMPATHY DISENGAGED. 


By ALAN DENT. 


a third gentleman about whose double-crossing nature 
there has never been any doubt at all, decides that 
Mr. Mitchum’s captain is the one best worth marrying. 
There have been, in the interim, many fights with 
fists, and more than one fight with revolvers. 
Mr. Mitchum and Miss Greer more than once receive 
a bullet through their 
car's windscreen — at 
which they take almost 
as little notice as the 
Mexican peasants do of 
their motor-horn. And 
one way and another 


THE CINEMA ™ : THE BIG STEAL 


both he 
Big Steal,” 


Mr. Dent says: * 
this is an ideal film for 
the bloodthirsty little boy 
which is said to persist in 
every adult who goes to 
the cinema. My own sympathies were nowhere 
engaged for a split second ; yet the din of it and the 
pace of it kept me wide awake. 

In a film like ‘“‘ Any Number Can Play” (at the 
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in him the cardiac state known as angina fectoris 
My bed-book of Medical Hints, which has been my 
regular source of solace and alarm ever since student- 
hood, tells me that “real or true angina pectoris 
is generally an occurrence in men of fifty years or 
upwards belonging to the better situated classes and 
who have always lived more well than wisely.”’ 
Mr. Gable’s Charley is, in short, just the type. His 





“ AN IDEAL FILM FOR THE BLOODTHIRSTY LITTLE BOY WHICH IS SAID TO PERSIST IN EVERY ADULT WHO GOES TO 
" (RKO RADIO) ; SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH BLAKE (WILLIAM BENDIX) IS ABOUT 
TO SHOOT FISKE (PATRIC KNOWLES, SECOND FROM RIGHT), WHILE JOAN GRAHAM (JANE GREER) AND DUKE HALLIDAY 
(ROBERT MITCHUM) HOLD UP THEIR HANDS. 
This week Mr. Dent has been to see two American films of the typical gangster type, and having seen 
has been constrained to entitle his article “Sym 
“My own sympathies were nowhere engag 
of it and the pace of it kept me wide awake. 


thy Disengaged.” Of the first one, ‘ The 
for a split second; yet the din 


doctor recommends a fishing-holiday which Charley 
has been proposing to give himself for years. But 
he cannot bring himself to leave his casino (even 
though his wife and his son are thoroughly ashamed 
of the sources of their affluence). He says, in plain 
words, to his doctor: ‘‘ What you ‘re saying is that 
if I give up living, I'll live!” 

So Charley once again defers his holiday, and the 
result is that on one particularly eventful 
evening when he is playing dice with a 
particularly loud and lucky customer 
(Frank Morgan) who is determined to 
break the bank, and very nearly does so, 
Charley has an attack in the middle of 
play. I cannot believe that Charley—who 
is geniality’s very self—would not be 
offered either a chair or a drink or both 
when he was suffering from a heart-attack. 
He might have declined. But the point 
is that not a soul round the crowded table 
offered him either. Charley, for all his 
smiling geniality, does not, in short, 
appear to engage the gamblers’ sympathy 
any more than he does mine. 

There is hardly anyone else whom we 
can expect to feel even remotely con- 
cerned about. There is Charley's wife 
(Alexis Smith), who has to mope in lovely 
clothes on silken couches set against 
Aubusson tapestries — the reason for her 
moping being the source of those luxuries. 
And there is Charley Junior (Darryl! Hick- 
man), a sultry-sullen boy who cannot see 
eye to eye with his father about anything— 
even about the question of exchanging 
blow for blow when one is struck. Least 
of all can this brooding cub agree that he 
should be brought up and educated on his 





amusingly thought out. So is the device 
by which the pair in front stop at a 
farmyard, release a vast mixed herd 
of sheep and goats into the roadway, 
and then proceed, leaving their pursuer 
to be held up by this bleating mélée. 
This time Mexican indifference yields a 
point. When Mr. Bendix blows his angry 
horn, one particularly venerable goat—in close-up 
—turns its head and bleats back at him with 
equal violence. It is the film's one joyous moment. 

At the end of the chase it turns out that 
Mr. Mitchum’s captain is almost certainly genuine 
and that Mr. Bendix's captain is almost certainly 
spurious, So Miss Greer, who has been engaged to 


* HITTING A CROOK SEVERAL TIMES ON THE NOSE IN THE COURSE OF THE EVENTFUL EVENING, WHICH IS THE 


father’s gains, which he considers grossly ill- 
gotten. The only logical thing for Charley 
Junior is to run away and support him- 
self. Instead of which he sulks and then 
reinstates himself in his father’s affections 
simply by hitting a crook several times 
on the nose in the course of the eventful 
evening, which is the film’s climax. 

Here again, in short, your critic is not in the least 
in sympathy with anybody. But the film this time is 
made tolerable to the very verge of sheer enjoyment 
by its glossy direction, the sheer opulence of its 
appointments, and Mr. Gable’s never-strained and 
never-ending sureness and sincerity. 


FILM'S CLIMAX,” AND THUS REINSTATING HIMSELF IN HIS FATHER'S AFFECTIONS: PAUL KYNG (DARRYL 
HICKMAN) IN A SCENE FROM “ ANY NUMBER CAN PLAY" (METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER). 


The second of the films reviewed by Mr. Dent on this . is “Any Number Can Play,” and he 

says: “ Here again, in short, your critic is not in the t in sympathy with anybody. But the 

film this time is made tolerable to the very verge of sheer enjoyment by its glossy direction, the 

sheer opulence of its appointments, and Mr. Gable’s never-ctrained and never-ending sureness and 

sincerity.” The director is Mervyn LeRoy. In our photograph Charley Enley Kyng (Clark Gable) 
can be seen looking on delightedly as his son punches a crook on the nose. 


Empire) it is almost equally difficult to decide where 
to bestow one’s sympathy. This is the rambling but 
eminently-well-told tale of Charley Kyng (Clark 
Gable), who runs a sumptuous gaming-saloon and 
suddenly finds that the continuous strain and excite- 
ment of seeing his customers ruining themselves, 
either gradually or by leaps-and-bounds, has induced 
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THE UNVEILING OF LADY GODIVA’S STATUE: 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CEREMONY AT COVENTRY. 


N October 22, Mrs. Lewis Douglas, the wife of the U.S. Ambassador, unveiled 
the new statue of Lady Godiva, which has been designed by Sir William Reid 

Dick, R.A., and which has been presented to Coventry by Mr. W. H. Bassett- 
Green. The statue, which is life-size and in bronze, stands in the centre of the 
Broadgate garden island which will dominate and form the focus of the new shopping 
centre which is to rise from Coventry's ruins. As will be seen in our photographs, 
the statue has as background the tall spires of both the Cathedral and Holy Trinity 
Church. In her speech, Mrs. Douglas said that the name of the city of Coventry 
had become a symbol of the courage and endurance of its citizens. ‘ You helped 
set,"’ she said, “the pattern for Britain's civilian response to total war; you were 

a shining example to the world in those dreadful days of 1940." 

















(LEFT.) WEARING HIS ROBES OF OFFICE (RIGHT.) MEETING THE ROYAL WARWICKS’ 
FOR THE CEREMONY MR. W. HARRIS, MASCOT : MRS. LEWIS DOUGLAS, WHO 
UNVEILED THE GODIVA STATUE, 






MACE-BEARER TO THE MAYOR OF COVENTRY. 





THE HEART OF COVENTRY, WHOSE CENTRE IS THE NEWLY UNVEILED STATUE OF 
LADY GODIVA: A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY, WITH HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, RIGHT. 
Pat am 





THE NEW STATUE, WITH THE FLAGS STILL DRAPING THE PLINTH. MADE OF "RONZE, IT WAS 
DESIGNED BY SIR W. REID DICK, R.A., AND PRESENTED BY MR. W. H. BASSETT-GREEN. 


MRS. LEWIS DOUGLAS, THE WIFE OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR (RIGHT), UNVEILS THE 
THE SPIRES ARE OF HOLY TRINITY (L.) AND THE CATHEDRAL (R.). 


STATUE OF LADY GODIVA. 
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A STONE-AGE SETTLEMENT DISCOVERED IN 
YORKSHIRE; AND POSSIBLY ONE OF THE MOST S 4 > ce) 
IMPORTANT MESOLITHIC SITES IN N.-W. EUROPE. 
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(ABOVE.) THE ORNAMENTS OF MAGLE- 
MOSIAN MAN: (LEFT) BEADS MADE BY 
PERFORATING SMALL STONES; (TOP, 
RIGHT) TWO PIECES OF AMBER (BEADS ?) ; 
(BELOW, RIGHT, L. TO R.) A DEER CANINE 
TOOTH RUBBED SMOOTH AND PERFOR- 
ATED THROUGH THE ROOT; AND A LUMP 








OF RED OCHRE. 
\ Photograph by University Museum of 
\ Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. 
\y *, 














f IN THE ABSENCE OF POTTERY, DOUBTLESS USED FOR MAKING 
} CONTAINERS AS WELL AS FOR OTHER PURPOSES: ROLLS OF 
{ BIRCH BARK FOUND ON THE FLOOR OF A STONE-AGE SETTLE- 
' MENT EXCAVATED THIS YEAR IN YORKSHIRE. 

t Photograph by University Museum of Archaology and Ethnology, Cambridge. 


During this summer Dr. Grahame Clark, F.S.A., with a party of 
Cambridge students, has been excavating the site of a Maglemosian 
settlement at Star Carr, Seamer, in north-east Yorkshire. Some of the 
material found is illustrated on these pages, and Dr. Clark states 
that the site promises to be one of the richest Mesolithic finds in 
north-west Europe. Below he contributes an account of this 
interesting discovery. 


URING the Ice Age Britain still formed part of the Conti- 
nent and, until the rising waters flooded over the North 

Sea bed during the early post-glacial period, it was still possible 
to walk from east Yorkshire to Esthonia and beyond, crossing 
only rivers and skirting bogs and lakes by the way. Indeed, 
Clement Reid considered that insect and plant remains from the 
peaty ‘ moorlog,"’ dredged from the lower slopes of the Dogger 
Bank at depths of a to 22 to 23 fathoms, came “ from the middle 
of some vast fen" beyond the reach of even an occasional tide. 
Examination of samples of ‘‘ moorlog"’ under the microscope has 
since shown that birch, willow and pine trees were already well 
established, though the climate was still too cold for alder, oak, 
elm or lime, when the low-lying areas were flooded over by the 
sea. Under such conditions the North European plain was 
occupied by Mesolithic hunter-fishers, successors of the Upper 
Pal@olithic reindeer-hunters whose habitat and way of life passed 
with the close of the Ice Age. From their habit of camping 
during the summer months on the margins of bogs and lakes— 
a habit, by the way, to which we owe much of our knowledge 
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THE MESOLITHIC SITE AT STAR CARR, IN YORKSHIRE : 








FASHIONED FROM RED-DEER ANTLERS AND AGREEING CLOSELY WITH 


|} THOSE MADE BY MAGLEMOSIAN COMMUNITIES OVER A WIDE ZONE OF A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF THE TIMBER 
)} NORTHERN EUROPE: SOME OF THE BEAUTIFUL BARBED POINTS FOUND 


| AT STAR CARR, SEAMER, IN YORKSHIRE, AND PROBABLY USED FOR FISHING. FLOORING. TWO LEVELS ARE VISIBLE. 







































} t ane FROM A SPLINTER OF RED- DEER ANTLER: 
AN OBJECT PROBABLY USED AS AN AXE-HANDLE, 
THE FLINT BEING FIXED IN THE TOP SOCKET. 
Photograph by University Museum of Arch. and Ethn. Cambridge. 





















Photograph by Univ. 
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Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. Photograph by Walker's Studios, Scarborough. 
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of their material equipment and mode of life, the early forest-dwellers of this region have come to be known as Maglemosians, 


people of the great bog. 
the spring of 1922, when 


Traces of Maglemosian settlement were first recognised in the low-lying parts of eastern England in 
flint implements, found under peat at Thatcham, near Newbury, Berkshire, were compared with 


those from the Danish bog station of Svaerdborg. In September of the same year two bone points, barbed along one edge, 


from Skipsea and Hornsea, 


in Holderness, were exhibited to the British Association at Hull and acclaimed by most experts as 


genuine fossils of Maglemosian culture—a view soon confirmed by direct comparison with examples from Kunda, Esthonia, preserved 
at Cambridge. During the next few years flint implements of Maglemosian type were found at Kelling, Norfolk, and 


elsewhere, and parts of 
three barbed points of bone 
or antler from the Thames 
Valley and from the Roy- 
ston district came to light in 
museums. Then in Septem- 
ber, 1931, Skipper Pilgrim 
E. Lockwood, master of the 
sailing-trawler Colinda, 
hauled up a perfect Magle- 
mosian point embedded in a 
block of “ moorlog"’ from 
the floor of the North Sea 
at a depth of between 19 to 
20 fathoms between the 
Leman and Ower Banks,.off 
the Norfolk coast. Examina- 
tion by palaobotanists of 
the fossil pollen contained in 
samples from Skipsea, from 
the “ moorlog,” and from 
the finding-place of a Magle- 
mosian flint industry at 
Broxbourne, in the Lea 
Valley, showed that the 
English finds were broadly 
contemporary with those 
from the Baltic area and 
belonged to various stages 
of the Boreal phase of post- 
glacial climate. When 
archa@ological activity  re- 
vived after the Second 
World War, the discovery 
of an English bog site com- 
parable with those in 
Denmark was accepted as 
one of the main objectives 
of Stone Age research. That 
(Continued above, right 
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A VERTICAL VIEW OF PART OF THE MAIN CUTTING AT STAR CARR, SEAMER: AT THE NORTHERN | 
AND SHALLOWER END OF THE SECTION THE BIRCHWOOD FLOORING HAS DECAYED COMPLETELY, 
BUT WHERE THE FLOOR DIPS SOUTHWARDS TOWARDS THE WATER ITS STATE OF PRESERVATION 
q IMPROVES. THE POSITIONS OF A FEW OF THE OBJECTS FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS ARE: 
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furing this providentially dry sum- 


tharring was noted on the upper surface of some of the larger timbers. Detailed study of the vegetation 
pxisting at the time is still proceeding at Cambridge, but it is significant that we dug through a pronounced 
hazel level, so often associated with the onset of warmer conditions, before reaching the archeological layer, 
which was marked by plentiful birch leaves. Numerous fungi were found adhering to birch stems. Rolls of 
birchbark, evidently cut from the trunks in horizontal bands, just as the northern peoples do to-day, were a common 
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is aim was so quickly realised we \peteenensetnrnamannnanannie — — 


e largely to the researches of 
r. John W. Moore, in the carr \ 
nds in and around Flixton, near 
arborough, Yorkshire. Mr. Moore 


ea 


t merely found Maglemosian 
nts, but traced them to their 
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d is thus responsible for opening 
ip a promising field for prehistoric 
bsearch. The excavations under- 
bken thissummer by the Prehistoric 

ciety were specifically aimed at 
bcovering the organic materials 
eeded to reconstruct the way of 
fe and ecological background of 
he English Maglemosians. The 
est hope was to choose a site con- 
iguous with waterlogged deposits, 
nce these offered the most favour- 
ble conditions for the survival of 
rganic substances. Such was the 
te at Star Carr, Seamer, excavated 
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er of 1949 by a party of Cambridge 
udents, led by the present writer 
nd assisted in a variety of ways by 
ell-wishers in the Scarborough dis- 
rict. In a single trench we not only 
ncreased more than tenfold the 
material, other than flint, relating 
Maglemosian man in Britain, but 














LITHS (PROBABLY ARROW-TIPS AND BARB); (B) AWLS; (C) CHIPPED AXES; 
(D) A SET OF BURINS USED FOR CUTTING ANTLER STRIPS; (E) SCRAPERS. 


DRAWINGS OF FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM THE MAGLEMOSIAN LEVEL : (A) MICRO- } 
: \ 
\ (APPROX. HALF NATURAL SIZE.) ,. 
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FORATED HAMMER (BROKEN) MADE FROM THE PALMATED PART OF 
AN ELK ANTLER. 
Photograph by British Museum (Natural History). 





pened up what promises to be one 





f the richest Mesolithic sites in North-West Europe. One of our most interesting finds was a rough flooring 





f birch, brushwood and antler, thrown down on the edge of the bog as the basis of a Stone Age camping-place. 
No trace of any superstructure was found, but patches of flattened birchbark lay directly on the brushwood and 


eature of the site. In the absence of pottery birchbark was doubtless used for making containers as well as for other 
purposes. Plenty of antler 
and bone survived, and from 
») this we have learnt much 
about the life of our hunters. 
Their principal victims in- 
cluded red deer, roe deer, elk 
and a large ox, but numbers 
of young beavers, a few foxes, 
martens and badgers and 
several birds were also caught. 
In addition to food, clothing 
and not improbably shelter, 
wild animals provided in their 
bones and, above all, in their 











antlers, the chief source of 











material, other than flint, for 





antler was especially valuable, 
and it is noteworthy that the method of removing splinters by means of deep 
parallel burin cuts resembles that used by the earlier reindeer hunters. Many 
of the beautiful barbed points made from these splinters, on the other hand, 
agree more or less closely with those made by Maglemosian communities over 
a wide zone of Northern Europe. Elk antler was used more sparingly, but 
perforated axes were ingeniously made from the lower part of thé main 
branch and the bone pedicle. Bone was worked very little. Knapping of 
flint was evidently carried on at the site and tabular flint from the chalk as 
well as beach nodules was used. The commonest implements were burins for 
working antler, scrapers for dealing with skins, and microliths for barbing and 
tipping arrows. A few roughly-chipped axes were found and some of these 
may have been set in antler handles like one recovered from the site. 
Ornaments of amber, stone and deer’s tooth and lumps of red ochre show that, 
however simple the mode of life, these hunters were not lacking in sensibility 
No definite traces of cult have yet been found, unless one can interpret as such 
Oe a eee ae, ee < a number of mysteriously worked red-deer frontlets with holes cut through the 
TUE SITE OF OVE OF THE MOST INTERESTING FINDS IN BASTAIN : A CENERAL parietal bones. There is still plenty more to learn about these hunters of elk 





vaw Ewe — Ge 6 os Oat oe. Soe and red deer, whose immediate descendants must have been among the original 
ANTLERS ARE VINISLS I POnESESUED. \ British islanders cut off by the sea from their kindred in the Baltic region. 











Photograph by Walker's Studios, Scarborough. 
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tools and Weapons. Red-deer damm TS 





INGENIOUSLY MADE FROM 
THE LOWER PART OF THE 
MAIN BRANCH AND THE BONE | 
PEDICLE OF ELK ANTLERS: 
TWO PERFORATED AXES 
SHAPED WITH THE USE OF 
FLINT TOOLS. 
Photograph by University Museum 
of Archwology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge. 
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ae_emenmendll : Sere WITH THE TINES NEAREST THE BURR 
(a) r ats SyRa—e 28 — CUT AND SHAREENED WITH FLINT 
HERN | DEER ANTLER ; (B) FLAT BIRCH BARK; (C) PERFORATED ANTLER AXE; (D) RIB; (E) ANTLER THE ONLY FIND SUGGESTIVE OF A CULT: RED-DEER TOOLS: A CLUB MADE FROM DEER 
PELY, BARBED POINT; (F) PAIR OF ANTLER BARBED POINTS; (G) RED-DEER RIB; (H) NODULES OF FRONTLETS WITH CAREFULLY SHAPED ANTLERS AND ANTLER 
e208 TABULAR FLINT; (1) FLATTENED BIRCH BARK; (j) DEER ANTLER; (K) PORTION OF SKULL AND HOLES CUT THROUGH THE PARIETAL BONES. Photograph by British Museum 
ARE: ANTLER OF RED DEER; (L) WOOD, CARBONISED ON UPPER SURFACE. = q Photograph by British Museum (Natural History). (Natural History.) 
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T is always tempting to ponder how certain things 
in commonplace use originated. Who, for example, 
first used a clove to deaden toothache? According 
to G. E. Tidbury, in “ The Clove Tree,’’* the “ oldest 
recorded uses of cloves are dental and medical, the 
value of the spice being recognised as early as 220 B.c. 
Indeed, cloves are amongst the oldest drugs in history, 
and the complaints for 
which cloves were used 
then are those for which 
the spice is still of great 
value to-day.” Theclove- 
tree is indigenous to cer- 
tain islands of the East 
Indian Archipelago, and 
already, by 220 B.c., there 
was a brisk trade in cloves 
between the natives and 
Chinese mariners. 

Since the earliest times, 
cloves have been used to 
check tooth decay, in the 
treatment of diseased 
gums, to counteract hali- 
tosis, in the treatment of 
the eyes and of indiges- 
tion, for cookery and in 
religious ceremonial. By 
the Middle Ages oil of 
cloves was being used for 
dressing open wounds ; 
and in more recent times 
cloves have become 
widely used as a spice and, 
by distillation, for making 
perfumes and artificial 
vanillin (flavouring used 
in cocoa, chocolate, other 
forms of confectionery and 
in cookery). In the East, 
especially in Java, it is 
taken as a stimulant by 
chewing and smoking it. 
Finally, the use of clove oil in microscopy as a clearing 
agent is not negligible. 

All this from the dried, unopened buds of the clove- 
tree (Eugenia aromatica), an evergreen growing up to 
40 ft. high, related to the myrtle. The tree is one of 
nearly a thousand related species of evergreen trees 
and shrubs distributed through the tropics, none 
other of which produces presumably such a bounteous 
and beneficent crop. The buds of the clove-tree are 
borne in groups of threes, the flowers from which 
are, when opened, quite inconspicuous. Two crops 
of flowers are produced in a year, from July to October 
and from November to January, and in one season 
a single tree may produce 4000 fruits. 

The prolific nature of the tree makes it possible to 
satisfy the consumption of over 12,000 tons of cloves 
a year, the greater proportion of which are grown 
in Zanzibar. For, although indigenous to the Moluccas, 
the best-quality cloves are now grown on the other side 
of the Indian Ocean. It seems that the supply in very 
early times came from the wild East Indies trees, and 
that the cloves were exported to China, and through 
Asia to Persia, and that by the end of the second 
century were well enough known throughout the 
civilised world. The early spread of the clove was 
accelerated by the spread of the Islamic religion. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, 
it became a valuable article of trade in the West, the 
Portuguese royal treasury benefiting considerably 
therefrom. Later, Drake visited the Spice Islands in the 
Golden Hind, and in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
East India Company crashed in on the trade, the humble 
clove ultimately proving the cause of considerable 
friction between traders of different nationalities. 

As the use of the clove spread westwards, so did 
the cultivation of the tree itself. At first it was merely 
transported to neighbouring islands in the East Indies. 
Later, it was taken to Mauritius, Reunion, the Sey- 
chelles, Madagascar, Penang and, during the 


“HERALDED BY A HEAVIER LEAF-FALL THAN USUAL, 
LEMON-YELLOW, GIVING A DISTINCT ZONE OF COLOUR ON THE GROUND” 
OF SPORADIC “SUDDEN DEATH” 
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THE CLOVE-TREE. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


replacement as well as expansion of the plantations, 
a constant stream of seedlings is needed. 

It seems clear from its history that the clove-tree 
can be grown successfully only where the climatic 


IN A CLOSED STAND OF MATURE TREES. 


In his book “ The Clove Tree,” reviewed 
by Dr. Burton on this page, Mr. G. E. 
Tidbury describes two diseases which take 
their toll of the clove-trees in Zanzibar, 
and discusses some of the possible causes. 
Recently it has been reported that, as the 
result of scientific research, the cause of 
“ Sudden Death "’ has been discovered in 
an insect-borne pathogen. Other photo- 
graphs of the clove industry in Zanzibar 
appear on the facing page. 


Femmes 6 F. B. Wilson, Esq., M.B.E., 
uced y bes “The Clove Tree” by 
Courtesy of the Publishers, 


repr 
conditions are right, and there 
is available the particular farm- 
ing skill and an adequate supply 
of labour for harvesting. Added 
to this, the best crops are 
obtainable from selected trees. 
How much difference the correct 
combination makes may be 
inferred from the differences in 
the produce from different areas. 
The cloves from Zanzibar and 
Penang are the same length, but 
those from Penang have larger 
heads. Madagascar cloves are 
smaller and of poor appearance, 
and those from the Moluccas 
are large, dark and coarse in 
appearance. Having obtained 
the best situation, it must be 
stocked with the best trees. 
Here, the first requisite, ob- 
viously, must be the ability to 
crop heavily and_ regularly. 
Secondly, the strain must be 
healthy. And, finally, and by 
no means least, the shape of 
the tree must make for easy 
harvesting. The boughs of the 









THE FALLEN LEAVES, BEING OFTEN 
: A TYPICAL CASE 





TAKING THE FORM OF BRANCHES APPEARING PRACTICALLY 
LEAFLESS WHILE THE REST OF THE TREE APPEARS MORE 
OR LESS NORMALLY CLOTHED WITH FOLIAGE : 
OF A YOUNG CLOVE SAPLING ; PROBABLY CAUSED BY WEED 
COMPETITION FROM IMPERATE GRASS. 


Oct. 29, 1949 
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clove-tree are easily broken, and a broken bough 
may have noticeably bad effects on a tree. 

In the natural selection of plants, as with animals, 
to maintain the standard or improve the strain, the 
parents must be selected, or, in plants, it must be 
possible to produce new plants by cuttings, layering 
or grafting, or from seeds produced by fertilisation 
from chosen parent-stocks. In spite of what has 
been said to the contrary, Mr. Tidbury points out, 
only one successful cutting has been grown, layering 
has been unsuccessful, and grafting has been carried 
out, experimentally, on Guava stock only—-the grafts 
dying soon after planting out in the field. The pro- 
duction of seedlings offers difficulties, also, in the 
search for genetically uniform plants. It seems likely 
that cross-fertilisation does occur, but it is also 
probable that self-fertilisation takes place, but experi- 
ments made to determine the method of pollination 
have so far proved unsuccessful or, at best, inconclusive. 

The clove-tree in Zanzibar is a plant growing in an 
unnatural environment, and, as usual, is prone to 
serious disease, adding to the already formidable list 
of obstacles to maintaining successful cultivation. 
There are, of course, the usual insect pests : termites 
that ring-bark the seedlings, chafers and other insects 
attacking the roots, weevils eating the leaves, crickets 
cutting down the seedlings, cicadas laying their eggs 
in young stems, and so on. Cattle and goats are 
apt to stray and trample the nursery seedlings. Red 
ants build their nests in the foliage and sting the 
pickers. None of these can be considered a menace. 
But two diseases are, however, the cause-of considerable 
losses in plantations. These are known as Dieback 
and Sudden Death. 

Dieback “‘ takes the form of branches appearing 
practically leafless while the rest of the tree appears 
more or less normally clothed with foliage. This con- 
dition advances until the typical ‘ stag-headed’ stage 
is reached, with the canopy reduced to negligible pro- 
portions and the remainder of the tree composed of 
bare white branches.’’ Sudden Death, which became 
severely felt in 1894, is 
heralded by a heavier 
leaf-fall than usual, the 
fallen leaves, being 
often lemon - yellow, 
giving a distinct zone 
of colour on the ground. 
This may set in three 
months or more before 
the final death of the 
tree. It is often 
followed by a slight 
wilt. The final stages 
take place in two to 
four days, the remain- 
ing leaves change 
colour, giving the 
appearance of a tree in 
the prime of life with 
its foliage a reddish- 
brown. A single tree 
may die in a group, or 
the disease may run 
down a line of trees, 
or may spread out 
from a focus in a wave 
of death, moving 
across large tracts of 
land, leaving few sur- 
vivors behind. 

Water-logging of 
the soil, or inadequate 
drainage, too little 
depth of soil, naturally 
poor soil, or soil im- 
poverished by long 
cultivation, the com- 
petition from weeds, 
fungal or virus diseases 
have all been sus- 
pected, and most of 


: “ pIEBACK” 





eighteenth century, to Zanzibar. Soon the 
world’s supply was centred on Zanzibar and 
the neighbouring island of Pemba. This ~% 
success was due to two causes: the skill 
of the Arab farmers and the large number bam 
of slaves who provided the cheap labour “ 
necessary for the after-cultivations and 
proper watering of the seedlings in the dry 
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ZANZIBAR'S STAPLE INDUSTRY THREATENED BY DISEASE: CLOVE- GROWING. 
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DISEASE named 

“*Sudden 
Death,”" believed to 
be caused by an 
insect-borne pathogen, 
is menacing Zanzi- 
bar's world monopoly 
of the clove industry. 
On the island of Zan- 
zibar the position has 
been described as 
“ hopeless,"" and on 
Pemba Island, to the 
north, the only hope 
of saving the cloves 
lies in action which 
will include the up- 
rooting of 60,000 trees. 
After the suppression 
of slavery, the in- 
dustry brought fresh 
prosperity to Zanzi- 
bar. Undeterred by a 
cyclone in 1872 that 
destroyed the clove 
plantations, the 
people of Zanzibar 
began to grow cloves 
in even larger quan- 
tities, and for many 
years have relied on 
them as their chief 
export. The failure 
of the clove crops 
constitutes a serious 
threat to Zanzibar. 
A clove research 
unit financed by 
Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds : 
is investigating the | pickING A BUNCH OF CLOVES: THE CLOVES FORM GROUPS OF TERMINAL 


JUST BEFORE BURSTING INTO FLOWER: A BUNCH OF CLOVES ON THE TREE, di 
aeease. CLUSTERS ON EVERGREEN TREES WHICH GROW TO A HEIGHT OF 40 FT. 


SHOWING THE STAGE AT WHICH THEY ARE HARVESTED. 
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PICKED CLOVES: A . ) MEASURING THE CLOVES AFTER THEY HAVE EN PICKED AND SEPARATED WITHDRAWING SAMPLE CLOVES FOR EXAMINATION : ; 

‘ o 

THE NATIVES ARE PAID ACCORDING TO THE QUANTITY ' TOOLS SPECIALLY DEVISED FOR PROBING THE \ 
THEY HAVE PICKED. FILLED SACKS ARE USED, 


SORTING THE BUNCHES OF py 
NATIVE AT WORK DURING THE CLOVE HARVEST. FROM THE STEMS. 
THE INDUSTRY IS NOW THREATENED BY DISEASE. 
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STRIPPING THE PICKED CLOVES BEFORE DRYING THEM: A TYPICAL ZANZIBAR SCENE DURING y 5) USED AS SPICES ALL OVER THE WORLD : CLOVES, WHICH HAVE A NAIL-LIKE APPEARANCE, (* 
THE CLOVE HARVEST. THE CROP HAS LATELY FALLEN BY HALF IN VALUE. AND ARE THE DRIED, UNEXPANDED FLOWER IDS OF BUGENIA AROMATICA, ~~ 
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HE conversation at the lunch-table turned upon 
the lamentable gulf which, said someone, 
appeared to yawn between the traditionally educated 
and the scientist. The layman of the eighteenth 
century took an intelligent interest in what was then 
known as natural philosophy : that same man in the 
twentieth shuts himself up in an ivory tower. There 
was much else to the same effect, and eyes turned to 
I returned a soft and not a dusty 
answer and then realised that the case rested 
largely upon the evidence of the two mezzotints 
illustrated here, fine examples of which happen to 
hang on the dining-room wall of prosecuting counsel. 
The prints are after two well-known pictures by 
Joseph Wright of Derby (1734-1797). The original 
painting of ‘‘ The Air Pump "’ is in the Tate Gallery, 
that of ‘‘ The Orrery "’ is in the Derby Museum. One 
or two enthusiasts of a previous generation have 
claimed for Wright a place among the great spirits 
of his age. I suggest they protest far too much. 
Nevertheless, be is an interesting character, competent 
enough and clearly guided in his chosen path by a 
sturdy independence of outlook which some of his 
contemporaries mistook for mere cantankerousness. 
He came to London in 1751, like young Joshua 
Reynolds, became a pupil of Hudson, and afterwards 
of Mortimer. He was fascinated by the effects of 
candlelight, and took endless pains to interpret them 
on canvas. For example, he sent two candlelight 
and fire pieces to the exhibition of the Incorporated 
Society in 1765, and three more in the following year, 
including ‘‘ The Orrery."’ In 1773 he was broadening 
his experience in Rome, and on his return settled in 
Bath, but that delectable city, so congenial to Gains- 
borough, proved inhospitable ; perhaps his tempera- 
ment, as well as his brush, lacked the suavity necessary 
for the career of a successful portrait painter. He 
went home to Derby, did some passable portraits 
(for example, Sir Richard Arkwright and Erasmus 
Darwin, in the National Portrait Gallery), and con- 
tinued with his fire and moonlight subjects. He was 
A.R.A. in 1781, and three years later was elected R.A. 
Here his natural independence asserted itself—he 


me accusingly 
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and the two prints illustrated here are minor master- 
pieces of their kind and well deserved their popularity. 
(The prints, by the way, sold for 15s. each when first 
published.) They are extremely well composed, and 
the lighting effects are most ingenious. But that, of 
was by no means the sole reason for their 
success, or for their interest to-day. Wright was 
choosing as his subject something new and exciting 

he was popularising science before there was an 
Illustrated London News to perform that very important 
function on a far larger scale. His unusual lighting 
provides an air of mystery—one feels at once that 


course, 





“WRIGHT OF DERBY” 
SELF-PORTRAIT IN THE 

PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Frank Davis, who discusses Joseph Wright of Derby in the article on 

this page, considers that though he was not one of the great spirits 

of his age, he was “an interesting character, competent enough - 


clearly oy in his chosen path by a sturdy independence 
outlook... ."" [Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery| ] 


JOSEPH WRIGHT 
NATIONAL 


KNOWN AS 
(1734-1797), THE 


A MEZZOTINT ENGRAVED BY VALENTINE “THE ORRERY"; A MEZZOTINT 
BY JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY. 


GREEN FROM THE PAINTING BY JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY. 


The original painting, “ An Ex woo’ With the Air Pump,” 
mezzotint by Valentine Green (1739-1813). 


refused the honour, some say because the now for- 
gotten Garvey had been elected before him, and he 
took this as a personal affront, others because he did 
not want to be bothered by official duties. Anyway, 
there, very briefly, is his story, and here is his self- 
portrait : a handsome, long-nosed young man with a 
reasonably high opinion of himself but not quite 
knowing how to manage the foreshortening of the 
upper part of the arm, which is of inordinate length. 
From time to time many painters have experimented 
with the effects of artificial light, among them Rem- 
brandt himself—but it is a pursuit which has its limita- 
tions. We can surely say this : both the original paintings 


is in the Tate Gallery. 
Frank Davis draws attention to the unusual lighting and 
little touches of sentimentality in the composition. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the British Museum. 


It was engraved in 


something very remarkable is happening—and his 
little touches of sentimentality almost wring our 
withers. For example, the charming little girl 
watching the parrot in ‘‘ The Air Pump,” not quite sure 
of what is happening, while her elder sister—old 
enough to understand—cannot bear to look up. And 
then there are the intent, eager, mischievous faces 
of the two little boys gazing somewhat sceptically at 
the wonders of the heavens in “ The Orrery.”’ In 
short, Joseph Wright knew his public and that public's 
liking for a pretty sentiment, and those small boys 
can be seen any day at the Science Museum and other 
exhibitions watching wheels go round. This brings 


“ The Orrery,” one Wright's best-known 
mezzotint by Willan Pether lag = -1795 c.). 


I should 


me back to my lunch-table conversation. 
have thought that the danger in the future was not 
that the layman might lose interest in the wonders 
of science, but that the scientist would lose interest 
in the layman and speak only an incomprehensible 
language without availing himself of the services of 
a Wright of Derby as a translator into the vulgar 
tongue. 

For my part, I find it regrettable that Wright, 
with his obvious bent for this sort of clear exposition, 
did not shake off his candlelight obsession and paint 
more pictures of a similar character in daylight. If 
only he had gone to France and painted a picture 
in his laboratory of the greatest genius in Europe 
since Newton, Lavoisier! It is perhaps worth a 
note here that for the first time for several decades 
the climate of opinion in England was favourable. 
Experimental science could hardly complain that it 
was being ignored during the early part of the century, 
but the attention given to it was not specially flattering 
Addison and Steele had made fun of the “ virtuoso,” 
while a much more constructive attack was launched 
by that combative character John Hill, who, having 
failed to get himself elected to the Royal Society, 
rendered a signal service both to the Society and to 
science in general by ridiculing the more absurd 
papers which careless editing allowed to creep into 
the Society’s Philosophical Transactions. An earlier 
critic, Dr. King, a friend of Swift, had aimed similar 
darts before that. For example, one paper had con- 
tained an account of a child born without a brain. 
“Had it lived long enough,’ wrote King, “ it would 
have made an excellent publisher of the Philosophical 
Transactions.”’ The result of all this lay criticism was 
seen in 1752, when a committee was appointed to read 
and select the papers for publication. From now on 
it was not so easy to make fun of the scientist, though 
a century later Thomas Love Peacock wrote “ Crotchet 
Castle,”” to delight both the Victorians and us (who 
can forget the Rev. Dr. Folliott and the Steam Intellect 
Society ?). The reason is simply that science was in 
fact changing the face of the world year by year. 
Some small indication of the background to Wright's 
working life—apart from his contacts in Derby with 
practical Midland industrialism—is provided by the 
interest taken in scientific matters by George III. 
He supported the Royal Society’s recommendations 
to the Government on more than one occasion; he 


ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM PETHER FROM THE PAINTING 


It was engraved in 
small boys can be seen any 


paintings, hangs in the | Derby Museum. 
Frank Davis writes those 
day at the Science Museum and other exhibitions watching wheels go round.” 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the British Museum. 


studied agricultural science in a haphazard way; he 
intervened in a dispute between Harrison and the 
Board of Longitude over chronometers, and he gave 
every support, personal and financial, to Herschel, 
the astronomer. With such talk in the air and such 
advances in knowledge, it is surprising that there are 
not many more prints of this character in existence. 
Perhaps there is something in men’s hearts which 
makes them want to forget the workaday world of 
laboratory and factory and to live at home with 
pictures of another sort. It is the peculiar virtue 
of Wright in these two prints that he has combined 
so happily both sentiment and science. 
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AN ENGLISH 18rx-CENTURY MASTER: 
WATER-COLOURS BY FRANCIS TOWNE. 


‘MONTE CAVO," INSCRIBED BY FRANCIS TOWNE, “ THE SPOT WHERE HANNIBAL IS SAID TO 
.OOK'T AT ROME FROM." DATED 1781. ONE OF THE IMPORTANT WATER-COLOURS 
IN THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF WORKS FROM MR. OPPE'S COLLECTION. 


“* LAGO MAGGIORE, FROM LAVANO ” ¢ FRANCIS TOWNE (1740-1816). DATED AUGUST 26, 1781. 
FROM THE MERIVALE COLLECTION. ONE OF THE THIRTY-SIX WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
LENT BY MR. PAUL OPPE FOR EXHIBITION AT AGNEW'S GALLERIES. 


SMALL, but exceedingly choice Loan Exhibition of water-colour drawings by 

Francis Towne (1740-1816), from the collection of Mr. Paul Oppé, C.B., was 
opened recently at Agnew's Galleries in Old Bond Street. It will continue until 
November 12. ‘ The work of Francis Towne,"’ writes Mr. Oppé, in the foreword 
to the catalogue, “was late in obtaining general recognition largely because he did 
not make topographical views for the engravers, but chiefly because the main body 
of his finest drawings and water-colours remained buried for a century after his 
death in his own portfolios in the house of the Merivale family, towhom he [Continued on right, 


“IN KENSINGTON GARDENS." THIS WATER-COLOUR, WHICH PRESENTS A VIEW IN ONE OF 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF LONDON’'S ROYAL PARKS, IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE ART 
OF FRANCIS TOWNE. 


Continued .| 
bequeathed them, and in volumes . . . which he left to the British Museum. For a great 


part of his life he lived at Exeter, where he taught drawing and painted views. . 

in oil and water-colour, visiting Wales in 1777, Italy and Switzerland in 1780-81, and 

the Lakes in 1786. Since his emergence he has been recognised as one of the leading 

figures in English landscape art of the eighteenth century because of the simplicity 

and severity of his vision, bold patterning and peculiarly attractive combination of 
fine line with broad and well-modulated washes of colour." 


“MONTE CAVO,” ANOTHER VIEW. DATED 1781. FRANCIS TOWNE VISITED ITALY AND 
SWITZERLAND IN 1780-1. HIS WATER-COLOURS ARE NOTABLE FOR THEIR BOLD PATTERNING 
AND ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION OF FINE LINE WITH BROAD WASHES OF COLOUR. 


“ON THE ROAD FROM COMO TO MOUNT SPLOGEN.” DATED 1784. THE DRAWING FROM NATURE, DATED “THE SALMON LEAP, AB ASLYN.” DATED 1777. FROM THE MERIVALE 
AUGUST 29, 1781, WAS IN THE MERIVALE COLLECTION, THIS WATER-COLOUR WAS FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTION. THIS WATER-COLOUR WAS SHOWN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
LORD REDESDALE COLLECTION. EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART, 1934. 
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FICTION 
| * gyre MASON is a heartbroken novelist. 





with “ The Shadow and the Peak ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
He has also a peculiar freshness and youth of feeling, not green or sentimental, 


more doubt. 

but the reverse of cynicism. These qualities I had remembered from “ The Wind Cannot 
Read." But in his new story there are others, either lacking in the earlier book, or 
swallowed up in the impression of tender heartbreak. 

though touchingly beautiful, was rather uniform and linear ; 

with a firmer grounding in commonplace. 


the humour, natural and crisp, is often very sharp-edged. 
about it 
the author, though upon his guard, is still rather prone. 

His hero, Douglas Lockwood, is a young schoolmaster— 
though not by training ; he has just dissolved an unhappy 
marriage, and fled the scene of its collapse. And thus he 
reached the Great House, Jamaica’s first and dithering 
attempt at an “ advanced’ boarding-school. The Paw- 
leys have to take what they can get, in the way of staff. 
And they are fortunate in Douglas, who likes the job, 
and does not blench at being “ progressive,”’ even in 
awkward cases—while Pawley, the idealist, is for ever 
shying at his own audacity. 

However, interest in his work and in the problem 
Silvia, its main challenge, is not enough ; he needs love 
as well. His wounds are raw, and there is no consoler— 
though Mrs. Pawley would be glad to oblige. But her 
abrupt, neurotic overtures make him squirm. He wants “the 
pure love of dreams,” the girl he rescued from a sinking 
ship in his boyish fantasy: or something not too unlike. 

And something happens, not too unlike. An air-liner 
crashes on the ridge. There are two survivors, one of 
them a stewardess ; and it is Douglas who gets her out. 
Her name is Judy Waring ; she is young, pretty, ready to 
be friends. At once he longs to make love to her. But 
Judy warns him not; she would let him down. She is 
a vagrant, fatally responsive, fatally irresponsible ; she 
has a deplorable attachment to a man who is always 
ditching her, and for whom she once tried to commit 
suicide. But she is gay, sincere and overflowing with 
vitality, and Douglas can’t be warned. Three times they 
are on the very brink of bappiness ; and each time he is 
let down. The third time, Mrs. Pawley grabs him. 
Even then he can't bear her; but his assent is ruinous. 
It kills the child he was trying to help, it leads to public 
scandal and infamy—and when Judy after all returns, 
kind and blameless, their chance is gone for ever. 

With all its charm, this is a cruel book. Both the 
Pawleys are distressing, though excellent; and Mrs. 
Pawley is exposed with such hardness that one’s heart 
bleeds for her, Then there is an exquisite, excruciating 
bore who turns up at airports, just at the most fiendish 
times. The author does love turning the screw. But 
the romantic sympathy and grace are equally real. 

Oddly, “‘ The Valley of St. Ives,"’ by Arthur Herbert 
Bryant (Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.), is also about a young school- 
master and an unhappy love. But a different kind of 
love and young man, Douglas, though romantic and 
fresh in feeling, was intellectually mature and able to 
deal with life ; and he had merely strayed into the class- 
room, Whereas Clark Fuller, his American counterpart, 
has almost grown yp at St. Ives School. As a boy there, 
he once knew happiness ; he had an intimate friend. Since 
then he has had nothing. He tries and tries, with des- 
perate constancy, at things he can’t do. He tried to 
be a great footballer—and only strained his heart, and 
couldn't go to the war. But when the rest were called 
up, he was extremely useful at St. Ives; he felt himself 
a key man. Now they are back, and it has gone for 
nothing. And if he stays, in his humiliation, it is only 
for want of firmness to resist the headmaster. 

Then on a melancholy walk he meets Christine 
Warrington. This valley is a nest of rich hunting people, 
and she is obviously one of them, But a queer one; 
lost among her fellows, happiest with her little horse. 
Clark falls in love with her at sight, and she responds— 
but how far? She drifts towards him, and away ; there 
are perfect moments, and in between he seems forgotten. 
Her life is strange to him ; and everyone assures him he 
has no chance. And there is something wrong about 
the Warringtons. ... 

But they marry. And he cannot come near her; 
this is something else he cannot do, nor give up. At 
times she will be his with rapture—then she returns to 
Pequo, the little horse. Pequo is her only love, her refuge 
from other people, from responsibilities, from real life. 
She has discovered it too late—but it was always too late 
for Clark. He was bound to break himself on this 
grotesque rivalry, Odd as it may sound, Christine has great 
charm, And though a sinister, it is a beautiful story. 

“ A Clear Dawn,"’ by Winifred Peck (Faber ;: 9s. 6d.), 
returns to bustling common day, with happy endings 
for a wholesome Scots family. The McWatts began life in 
a miner's cottage, but have worked up to their own flat. 
There are two maiden sisters and their brother Wattie, 
and the trouble starts with Wattie’s choice of a bride. 
She is an English girl, feckless and pretentious, and too 
well-named Lily Love. This poky, common little flat makes 
her blood run cold, and as for living en famille, she won't 
do it. 
already, 


lan Ross, their scoundrel of a son. 


antiquities and “ supernatural" 


has started a colonial restoration, to attract tourists, and Reynold Frame 
from New York to write it up. At once he finds himself involved in the Wilder legend. 
They are the oldest settlers, and used to be the richest, and they vanish into thin air— 
Reynold is just in time to see the vanishment 
Then, for her sister's sake, he has to work it all out—in the teeth 


not all of them, but one in most generations. 
of young Ellen Wilder. 


of menacing events and ancient impossibilities. Really, it was all quite simple ; 


keeps one going most agreeably. 


OF THE WEEK. 
The first time, it was not proved ; 


There the effect, as I remember it, 
here it is more extended, 
The tale moves confidently, straight forward ; 
Indeed, there is an unforgivingness | 
For to these weaknessés 


—the obverse side of self-pity and determined pathos. 


So Honesty decides that they must turn out for her. The younger sister has a job 
y, as nurse-companion ; Honesty goes into service with Professor Ross, the great 
scholar, and his ethereal, impossible Highland wife. And so the foolish Lily comes to meet 
And there is great and long-drawn unhappiness, but 
in the end a brighter day. A nice book, vigorous and wholesome as its real heroine. 

“ Wilders Walk Away,'’ by Herbert Brean (Heinemann; 8s. 6d.), is all American 
disappearances, The town of Wilders Lane, in Vermont, 


but 
tos. 6d.) there is no 


appreciation. 
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PROBLEM BY T. R. DAWSON. 
BLACK. 





A “HELPMATE” 
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(A) Black to play. Black and White, collaborating to 

the same end, get Black mated on White's second move. 
(B) Place the black Bishop on Kx instead of B1, and do 

the same—you will find that the key-move and the final 

mate are now entirely different. 

Solution below. 











FAIRY CHESS. 


If you are one of the few people who find ordinary chess 
too simple and elementary, the devotees of “‘ Fairy Chess” 
will welcome you to their hearts. They are people who 
manipulate the laws of chess with the same irrepressible 
exuberance as those poker players who are always inventing 
crack-brained new types of jackpot. They invent new 
chess pieces, such as the Empress, the Duke, the Night- 
rider, the Grasshopper, which move in every conceivable 
way that the ordinary chessmen don’t. They ask you to 
imagine the chessboard as stretching without limit in all 
directions, or rolled into a cylinder, so that a Bishop, dis- 
appearing over the top edge of the board, shoots on again 
at the bottom. Or the players try to lose instead of win, 
or are compelled to make their geometrically longest moves. 
Or the solver is shown a diagrammed position and asked to 
deduce what was the position thirty or forty moves pre- 
viously . . . and so ad infinitum (or delirium tremens). 

The world’s greatest Fairy Chess expert, by universal 
acclaim, is T. R. Dawson, of Croydon, who has also won 
fame as an expert in the chemistry of rubber. From among 
the 6800 more or less fantastic compositions which his 
fertile mind has produced, I have selected” a relatively 
clean-cut example which employs ordinary men on an 
ordinary board. 

All that you have to imagine is that the two players 
are conspiring together to get the game finished as quickly 
as possible and, as examples of this are occasionally 
encountered in real life about closing-time, you should not 
find it too great a strain. 

I hope you have made a real attempt to solve the pro- 
blem, otherwise you might not fully appreciate it. Actually, 
the only way for White to accomplish the black King’s 
downfall within the two moves specified, is to invite, and 
have to cope with, a check to his own King in the meantime 
—rather curious on the face of it. In no other way, as you 
can verify by trial, can the deed be done. 

SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM. 

(A) 1....BxP dis. ch ; 2. B-Kt8, B-Kt6 ; 3. Q-K3 mate. 

(B) 1....BxP dis. ch ; 2. B-B8, B-B7 ; 3. Q-Bs mate. 

The complete change in play from (A) to (B) adds to 
the charm. 








































has come the side of tragedy.” 
before Shakespeare. 

The 
Goldsmith, 


Sterne, Fielding, 


but it eredit : 


K. Jonny. \ 


died forty years ago, and whose poetry, we are told, 
accorded a prominent, if not a desirable, place. 
exaggeratedly compared with the Greek dramas of which he was so fond. Humphrey 
Hare, in his biographical approach, ‘‘ Swinburne '’ (Witherby ; 15s.), shows a more balanced 
He presents a clearly-defined picture, not merely of the curious little man 
with fluttering hands, red-gold hair and green eyes, but of the artist who, like the saint 
and the criminal, tends to be maladjusted ; one who was described by the critics of his 
day as “unclean for the sake of uncleanness, 





THE ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 
MONG the eccentricities of genius in the history of our literature—and there are many 
examples available for consideration—those of Algernon Charles Swinburne, who 


is once again being read, must be 
The story of his life has been somewhat 


unmanly, effeminate,” and whom 
Punch satirised as “‘ Mr. Swineborn.”” Slowly and pains- 
takingly he traces the development of this “ maladjust- 
ment”; the sharp pangs of rebellion and revolt, the 
incapacity to formulate the normal dichotomy between 
pleasure and pain, the alcoholic excesses, the bitter dis- 
belief in God. He tells, too, of the strange domination 
which Theodore Watts, the St. Ives solicitor with an 
overweening desire to mix with the great men of literature, 
exercised over the poet during the last thirty years of 
his life—the “long and ‘sterile twilight of The Pines.” 
He discusses the poems and writings and introduces 
those other men who influenced Swinburne, sometimes to 
the verge of idolatry : Mazzini, Baudelaire, Victor Hugo, 
Rossetti. It is the story of a genius burdened with dire 
“ eccentricities "' and as such makes interesting, if painful 
and pathetic, reading. 

That same “eccentricity” which beset Swinburne 
afflicted Edgar Allan Poe, who died, in October, 1849, 
of alcoholic poisoning. To mark the anniversary there 
appears “ The Centenary Poe,’’ edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Montagu Slater (Bodley Head; 15s.); a 
compilation of 300,000 words which includes all the 
famous tales and some others rarely printed, a score of 
poems, some critical essays and marginalia. In his 
introductory essay Mr. Slater mentions matters which, 
to one who has just read the Swinburne book, strike a 
curiously coincidental note. “His imagination,” he 
says, “ plunged early into masochism and sadism."”" He 
quotes Mary Deveraux, with whom Poe had an early 
love-affair: “He scoffed at everything sacred.” He 
tells how Poe was a strong swimmer (Swinburne never 
cared for any sport but riding and swimming), addicted 
to drink, and was dependent on Maria Clemm just as 
Swinburne became dependent on Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Though not here given in more than outline, the story 
of his life, including the double marriage to the thirteen- 
year-old Virginia, daughter of Maria Clemm, is as grim 
as anything he himself wrote. 

Eccentricity—madness—genius: the border -lines 
between these appear of the thinnest and most tenuous 
as one reads the case-histories of the individuals 
concerned. In “Poems of John Clare’s Madness ’’ 
(Routledge ; 21s.) Geoffrey Grigson describes those dark 
years which the poet spent in asylums yet in which he wrote 
hundreds of poems, including some of his finest. Here again 
is tragedy in being, especially as it concerns the delusion 
that the poet’s old love, Mary Joyce, was still alive. 
Poe, according to Montagu Slater, married Virginia and 
lived under Maria Clemm’s apron because for some reason 
he dare not live with a normal woman. John Clare, says 
Mr. Grigson, idealised his first love, Mary Joyce, even 
though she was dead, “ married’’ her and was merged 
into her in his mind, though the merger was inconstant. 
The poignancy and the perfection of many of Clare's best 
poems come out in that incomplete merger, that almost 
simultaneous feeling that Mary was with him and his 
realisation that she was absent. On reaching home after his 
escape from Northampton General Lunatic Asylum—it took 
him four days to cover the eighty miles—he wrote :-— 


I've wandered many a weary mile, 
—Love in my heart was burning — 
To seek a home in Mary’s smile, 
But cold is life's sojourning. 


The cold ground was a feather-bed, 
Truth never acts contrary, 

I had no home above my head, 
My home was love and Mary. 


Apart from his analytical introduction, Mr. Grigson gives 
a selection of no fewer than 176 poems, many of which 
are new to readers, many of which show us very clearly :- 


A silent man in life's affairs, A peasant in his daily cares, 
A thinker from a boy, A poet in his joy. 


After all this, it is good to come across two moderns 
whose work, without exception, betrays the poet in his 
joy. In “The World's Room '"’ (Heinemann; 15s.), 
Laurence Whistler has collected all his poems that he 
wishes to reprint. They include some which appear for the 
first time, others which have been altered or even entirely 
re-written since they were originally published. The 
result is a delightful volume whose worth is enhanced by 
decorations by the poet's elder brother, Rex, who died 
fighting in 1944. 

John Masefield’s “‘ On the Hill '’ (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.) 
is all new work, and includes narrative poems, trans- 


lations in verse from old French ballads, and a rollicking tale of country things, including 
a wedding feast which may well serve gs a bridge to carry us outof the gloom of 
tragedy into the laughter and light of comedy. A fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and University Lecturer in English, Professor L. J. Potts, M.A., says in “ Comedy” 
(Hutchinson ; 7s. 6d.) that of all kinds of literature comedy has the widest appeal, 
Like tragedy, it grew out of something primitive, but 
Athenians that by the middle of the fifth century comedy had taken its place by 

In this country there was a vigorous comic tradition long 
It flowered, 
author covers a wide field that embraces Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Congreve, 
Jane Austen and Bernard Shaw. 
he says that few of our dramatists have a more impressive list of comedies to their 
and he includes “ St. Joan” in that category. This is a most instructive book 


for the student of English literature. 


“it is to the credit of the 


with brilliance unequalled to this day, in Chaucer. 
Of the last-named 
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TRIUMPH 


Manufactured by THE TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY (1945) LTD., Coventry. 


London: 37 Davies Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. Tel: 


ILLUSTRATED 
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A subsidiary of the Standard Motor Co., Lid. 


: MAY go18 


TRIUMPH CARS @e@ STANDARD CARS e@ STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES @ FERGUSON TRACTORS 





16th Century Gatehouse, Charlecote Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


At 5 or 95 m.p.h. the 34 litre Jaguar heralds its approach with the merest 
whisper, and in the deep-seated comfort of its soft leather upholstery the driver 
has the magnificent feeling that he could steer this car through the eye of a 
needle. The 2} litre is relatively no less remarkable. And the XK Super Sports 


2-seater holds the world’s record of 132.6 m.p.h. for a standard production car. 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


Firestone 


Ask the man who se&s tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter 
that he satisfies his customers. That’s why he'll be glad to 
guide your choice—and why you can trust his recommendation. 
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A great contribution to your winter 
motoring comfort and reliability 


NOW AVAILABLE AT GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


SMITHS, makers of the precision instruments in 9 out of 10 British cars, 
introduce their newest service to motoring—the “ WINTER-PROOF” Service 
that equips your car for the cold days and frosty nights ahead. 








HERE ARE SOME OF THE BENEFITS YOU GET FROM THE SERVICE: 


Proof against COLD Proof against FREEZE-UPS 


with Smiths BLUECOL, 
the safe anti-freeze in 
your radiator. In correct 
quantities, fully protects 
your entire cooling system 
against 35 degrees of frost. 


with a Smiths Car Hea- 
ter to give you warm, 
circulated air that main- 
tains your car interior 
at comfortable room 
temperature and pre- 
| 
| 





vents windscreens from 
misting over. 








The Wolseley ‘‘Six Eighty’’ and ‘‘Four Fifty" 
will remain Britain's most completely satisfying 
cars for many years to come. | 





Prices: ‘‘Six Ejighty’’ (6 cyl. R.A.C. rating 
20.01 h.p.) £600 plus purchase tax £167.8.4. 
‘Four Fifty’’ (4 cyl. R.A.C. rating 13.5 h.p.) 
£550 plus purchase tax £153.10.7. 





WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
Overseas business Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, Ww.l. 
—, a eur 08 
a Nese SSO" || WF 
Pe CD: At, _—— _— _ | 





that’s 
better 





* 
It doesn’t take more than a mile to 








discover the difference that Avon 
Tyres make to comfort, silence and 
safety—but many thousands of 
rm miles later you will realise that 
} an Avon is the longest wearing 
tyre you have ever fitted. 

SILENT 







THE QUALITY TYRE 
; THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD., MELKSHAM, WILTS. EST. 1885 











Proof against ELECTRICAL FAILURE 
Let us give your car 


SMITHS 


"WINTER-PROOF™ 


with a SMITHS Guaranteed BAT- 
TERY to cope with the heavy 
electrical equipment of the 
modern car and still have power 
in hand for cold morning starts. 


Proof against STARTING TROUBLE 


with a new set of Smiths K.L.G. Plugs 
to ensure sparking plugs matched to 
your engine for easy starting, pink-free 
acceleration and steady, economical 
cruising. , 








SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES, LTD., CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON,.N.W.2. 


THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF &. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND), LTD. 
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Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD - 46 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Leave the Winter behind you and come to the Land of the Sun 
and ETERNAL SPRING ! 


Great classical performances of world-wide fame at Taormina, 


Syracuse and Agrigento. 


Hotels de luxe, Clubs for foreigners, thermal and bathing 


establishments open all the year round. 


Information and prospectus : 









ASSESSORATO REGIONALE PER 


and by all the most important Travel 











SUCCESSES 
DURING 11949 





STELLA ALPINA 
CUP 


ALLY 
: 
LARIO cine 


wt 
o~* 
= =z! 
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Seles enquiries te lecel agents or direct tor 


THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LTD. BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


IL TURISMO E LO SPETTACOLO, | 
Palermo. E.N.1L.T. Delegation, Kendal | 
House, 1, Conduit Street, London, W.1. | 
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The Silent Sports Car ~ Mark VI 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED, 14-1§ CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 





“Every Speedbird service 


}?? 


has your name on it 





m Flying by B.O.A.C. I always feel as though the whole 
oe a trip was planned especially for me. The service, the meals 


The talent for service with the accent on you—a talent learned during 


(complimentary, of course), the constant concern for 


my comfort—all combine to make me feel completely 





at home. 


30 consecutive years of Speedbird experience—begins long before you step 
aboard your plane. It begins with your local B.O.A.C, Appointed Agent. 
And on the day of your flight you will see this same quiet, efficient service at 
work in city terminal and airport. 

Yes, wherever you may fly along 150,000 miles of B.O.A.C. routes to five 
continents and forty-two countries, you will enjoy the same high standard of 
efficiency and courtesy. The actual flight is swift, sure and comfortable. No 
extras, either, for distinctive Speedbird service that has your name on it! 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A., 58.A.A. AND T.E.A.L. 
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Mr. PASS says: ... choose a BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT 


QA 


g No post - War car more perfectly 





combines modern performance with 
traditional good taste in style than the 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY Coast or Country, Town 
or Travel, weather 
changes are met with 


confidence and comfort. 





Quy GG Fv; OS 


In bitter winds Burberry 
Overcoats supply full 
a pe and luxurious warmth, 

yet, on mild days, a 


latest models in 
satisfying coolness. 





QQ wv ; °° ro °r.>é 


NY 


my showrooms 


PASS JOYCE 


NS 


SY 


Z 
Z 


GMM 


WG 


Z 
Z 
Z 


Y 

y 

: THE CAR PEOPLE ‘ BURBERRYS 

Z 184/188 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.| HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|1. 
Telephone: MUSeum 100! (6 lines) 

j BURBERRYS LTD. Telephone Whitehall 3343 

“4 
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Whatever the shape of things to come... YOU WILL ne HAVE TO 
POLISH FLOORS AGAIN | 














PARQUET, BOARDS, TILES OR LINO 
this Vactric can take all the work off your 
hands because it has three brushes. Turning 
at tremendous speed, they cause the polisher 

to move gently round the floor—of its own 
accord—as they impart a higher gloss in 
minutes than hours of hand polishing 
could achieve. All you do is steer ! 
See and sample this wonderful work- 
saver at your local electrical shop-—or 


post the coupon today. 


Vackile 


THE ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 


w» Beeyolsint BRUNE ,/ 


CUT THIS OUT 







MOURS 
ror LIFE 
£18. 18.0 


Pius P. Tax 








I WILL GIVE YOU 


MORE MILES PER GALLON! 








a 
SAYS Mr. MERCURY l - omae ane pentaton 
FL.: CR POLISHER/ VACUUM CLEANERS/ELECTRIC DUSTER 
| VACTRIC LTD. | 
| | err. BA) — | Name Ae ae ee iteniiamciale a 
; l Newhouse alias | 
NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE j Motherwell, Scothnd 
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Dae MUMBER 8 Lowe 


PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


A closed eight-seater, the Humber Pullman fulfils a great 
variety of needs. As the necessary adjunct to the pro- 
fessional or business man, or to industrial organisations, 
as a dignified town carriage or as a fast long distance touring 
car, the Pullman carries out its varied tasks with the grace and 
distinction that have long been part of the Humber tradition 
Coachwork by Thrupp and Maberly 
Pricé £1,395 plus Purchase Tax 
ALSO THE HUMBER IMPERIAL SALOON 
a new model to meet the demands of the discriminating 
owner who, on occasion, prefers to drive himself. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


weeaiunro PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 








Another instance of our ability to design and build 
special-service craft is this Thornycroft 53-ft. Ambulance 
Launch supplied to the Port of London Health Authority. 
Powered by two Thornycroft 75/90 b.h.p. diesel engines 
which give a maximum of 14} knots, it provides speedy 
transport ashore for infectious and other urgent cases 


entering the port, or can be used for general inspection 
work by the medical officer. 


= 








John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited, Thornycroft House, London, S.W.1 


| 
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bolls Tomes 
eGo bat 
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= 
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WITH INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION 
AND RETRACTABLE WHEELS @ 








AFTER PLAY 
FOLDS AWAY 


(closed 9°w x 13}"d) 
into your locker into 
your car. 


£7.10.0. 


Plus £1.13.4 Purchase 
Tax. Order through your 
Club Professional, from 
Sports Stores, or if you have 
difficulty write to manufac- 
turers for nearest stockist. 





Here is the Golf Cart which not only takes the drudgery out of 
golf; it is the last word in refinements—on and off the course. 
Adjustable handle and correct balance for easy wheeling . . . air cushion 
tyres with independent suspension of each retractable wheel, protect 
your clubs from jolts. Clubs always ready for selection. No more 
mud and damp on your bag transferred to your clothes. 

At the nineteenth hole just touch the finger-tip patent release and the 
wheels fold away round the bag; the handle folds down, and in six 
seconds it is ready to stow away—in almost the same space as your bag. 
Precision constructed of rust-proof dural and aluminium, it weighs only 


13 Ibs. You'll be as proud of your Bag Boy as you are of your clubs. 
GUARANTEED SIX MONTHS. 


ia 





AVAILABLE DECEMBER - BOOK YOURS NOW 


- A.C.CARS L™® THAMES DITTON SURREY 


MANUFACTURERS £ EXPORTERS 
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at | The 

|| EXPORT VALUE 
of 
| BRITISH INSURANCE 
| is £33,000,000a year 


£33,000,000 a year is a lot of money. And that is what 
































British Insurance brings into this country from overseas. 
For two reasons these earnings are specially valuable today, 


MT ; 
PATIL * First, some £20,000,000 of the total comes in the form of 


HH badly needed dollars 
ri!” |) sense 


* Second, it is all clear gain, calling for no imports of raw 


materials, making no demands on shipping space. 














other countries have in British Insurance. We simply cannot 











| 
p | £33,000,000 a year is the value of the confidence that 
IH 


{i & A allt 

Origine and Bast MT i SAY NO TO NATIONALISING INSURANCE 
| 

| 


| ity 
“dl Oy 1] rn i || 
Hy | Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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: | = (0 She AU-BRITISH 
SHERRY DOLCIN — A SUCCESSFUL DISCOVERY 2 
FACTS FOR THE RELIEF OF PAINFUL SYMPTOMS OF = 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 


DOLCIN is a special compound not harm the heart or any other = GIVES 
of calcium succinate and acetylsa- organ, even when taken over long : 
licylic acid (aspirin) which has been periods to eliminate rheumatic E | PERSONALITY 
widely tested and proved effective activity in severe cases. 
in countless cases, in this country | Your chemist stocks DOLCIN. TO YOUR 
and in America and Canada. Try it today if you suffer from any = 

DOLCIN provides PROMPT | of the ailments in the rheumatic = | WRITING 
RELIEF from the painful symp- | group. 100 tablets for ro/-, 500 a | 
toms of Rheumatism, Sciatica, | tablets 45/- including purchase tax. 


Lumbago, Neuritis and Fibrositis. =— | 
Dolcin also gives PROLONGED 
Mostly RELIEF because it contains sub- 
= stances which increase the supply 
= of blood and oxygen to the affected = The Pop u lar Pen 


Reg. Trade Mark 


a matter ' DOLCIN is non-toxic. It will 110 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 = with the 


of nose Marvellous Nib 


Wines made from the same Vineyards 


HHH] afford to forfeit their confidence. 
i 











































in Spain acquire different characteristics— 
the result of fermentation. The art of blend- 
ing these wines which become Sherry is 








“ mostly a matter of nose” but so that these 








particular characteristics can be repeated by the 
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samples of al! Fernandez Sherries are kept for =— pest A ateetetty = 
==> . 4 = 
years in the Bodegas at Jerez. That is one reason ——— . - + Atttet +eeee +46 a 
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why Fernandez Sherries are ly SS ; behets eeeeee 4 = 
of the finest quality. = — a 
Z 3 
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Obtainable from ere 







































































Produce of Spain 





the best Bespoke Tailors at 
Sede ? . 

rwiss 2 BROWNINGS & watiow ss rd, home and overseas. 

1, Pewmere’ Plea, 2.0.4 


Cherry Brandy 
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Fresh Flowers 





or Penrith (Australia) 


. be it just locally or thousands of miles away 


Send your gift of flowers by wire 
| Place your order with your nearest ‘Interflora’ 
| Florist along with your greetings and have them | 
| sent to the destination of your choice. 
| 
| 


LEICESTER. 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. I.L.N.) 39 LONDON RD., 











OLD 
CHARLIE 


THE FINEST JAMAICA 


RUM 


Sole Proprietors. 


WOOD & CO. LTD., ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, LANCS. 
Established |887 





INIMITABLE 
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A name with great associations... 


GRENFELL’ 


RAINCOATS 
GOLF JACKETS 
SPORTSWEAR 









%So called after Sir Wilfred GRENFELL of 
Labrador for whom this cloth was originally 
woven, after long research for a material which 
would combine warmth, comfort, light-weight 
and weather protection. Since then, leaders 
in the fields of sport, exploration and scientific 
research have ced GRENFELL garments as 
standard wearing apparel. 


caenseis 
HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LIMITED FF ' 


LODGE MILL +: BURNLEY LANCS 








EKCO introduce ..- 


MODEL A104 

MODEL U109 
New Styling 

Distinctive Features 


Low Price 








% S-valve superhet giving outstanding performance 
and exceptional sensitivity on long, medium and 
short wavebands 


Ekco proudly introduce a new 
face in radio—table models of 
the utmost distinction, quality- 
engineered throughout and in 
the Ekco tradition for reliability 
and value. Keep in touch with 
your Ekco dealer and arrange 
for a demonstration of these 
new models Al04 (A.C.) and 


U109 (Universal). 
Motel Alot or Ae Son: 22 ONS. 


EKGO os: 


Most Ekco Dealers can offer you attractive H.P. facilities 


Large, generously planned tuning scale, brilliantly 
iMuminated and correctly angled for easy vision. 


%& Pickup and extension speaker sockets with 
muting screw. Inbuile serial for areas of good 
signal strength. 


%*%& Superb walnut veneer cabinet. 


*% Florentine ns moulded speaker fret — protec- 
tive, durable and easy to keep clean. 


*% New type controls, rimmed in clear plastic. 
%*%& Made throughout to Ekco standards of complete 
reliability. 


leeieetieetieietetttE 
| Seale already adjusted to the new wavelengths 1 
coming into force in March 1950 (Copenhagen | 
plan). Mask supplied for present wavelengths. 


Model U109 for AC/DC mains, 
including tax 





SS eee ee ee ee a a a a a a a a a a a a a a ee ee -_-_-S- ae | 
4 Please send full details of Model A104 and Model U/09. i 
' ' 
i NAME i 
; A nitinclitcsiaicniaiiindininsitiniaipesinintinatihsininensiiassaisilaniiagiiie (1.L.N.2.) : 
L Post this coupon to E. K. Cole Ltd., Southend-on- Sea. J 
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SULPHURIC ACID 


Sulphuric acid is one of the most important of all the ‘* heavy "’ chemicals. It is of 
such fundamental importance that its consumption can be regarded as the 
barometer of a nation’s industrial capacity. It is essential for hundreds of 
products — artificial silk, dyes, electric accumulators, explosives, fertilizers, paper, 
plastics and weedkillers, to mention but a few. It is also used extensively in 
several branches of the metal industry. A Birmingham doctor, John Roebuck, 
developed the first commercial method of manufacture in 1746, and 85 years later, 
Peregrine Phillips, a vinegar manufacturer of Bristol, patented a Contact Process. 
By this method, which today is responsible for half the output of this vital chemical, 
sulphur dioxide — obtained by burning sulphur, iron pyrites, zinc blende, or other 

DOUBLE - substances rich in sulphur—is made to combine at high temperature with 
= DECKED oxygen. The combination takes place in the presence of certain metal 
“* Catalysts '’ which have the remarkable effect of speeding up the reaction 
without themselves taking part in it. The combination of sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen yields sulphur trioxide, which combines with water to form sulphuric acid. 
en London and New York Britain's achievement in respect of Sulphuric Acid isa double one. Not only were 
ners. the two principal processes of manufacture invented by Englishmen, but the 
raising of production to present levels — about 1,600,000 tons yearly —is a 
triumph of British chemical engineering. 





@ Now you can fly betwe 

t 
i world’s largest, mos , 
ote w double-decked Clippers ! 
provements, 


luxurious airli 
It is 
They’re the ne 
the fastest service, 
g a spacious club loung 
(only a 
de high above the weather. 
Travel Agent, oF Pan 
(REGent 7292). 


with scores of im 


e, more comfortable 
includin nominal additional 


seats, oversize berths 
charge), 4 steadier ri 
For reservations, call your 
American, 193-4, Piccadilly, W.| 
Clipper Cargo (WHitehall 3311). 


service! Every Sunday 


luxe 
New de lux + FLIGHT to New York 


THE PRESIDEN 


Pan Amenican Woy AIRWAYS 


AIRLINE 
pPERIENCED 
worto’s MOST ex 





Hearing Aids eee | The ad a: 


d 





Available NOW for all deaf people specially selected 
.+. give over fifty different vari- GREAT NEWS FOR DEAF | | Lo Connolesiing 
ations of tone and power, including READERS Z 
Microphonic and Magnetic hearing. ‘i wt, 


Mode! R.P.14—just perfected—is one of the 
> yee = ——. am smallest efficient hearing aids ever offered to the 
hearing aid of proved performance, designed and deaf. Study these 7 all-important features :— Solera i) ) 
adjusted by experts for your particular case. |, NO BATTERY PACK OR BATTERY 
After 26 years cones ooneere® and moma CORDS. \' 
service to the deaf, Ossicaide have a range A 
SEVEN SUPERB AIDS which, with expert 2 *+VALVE AMPLIFIER. —— 
fitting and adjustment for the individual, are 3. CRYSTAL MICROPHONE. 

4. 

5. 





capable of over fifty variations in tone and TONE CONTROL. 

| power. AIR AND BONE CONDUCTION 
Each aid is a technical triumph... EARPIECE. 

One of them will give you nearest-to- SIZE ONLY 3)” =x 1}f” x ”: 
normal hearing. WEIGHT LESS THAN 4 OZS. holarae 185% 
Write TODAY for details of an aid to give you clear, full-tone hearing . . . one which can 


be concealed . . . one which you can have NOW. Also FREE copy of ‘The Theory and 
Practice of Magnetic Hearing."’ 


ALL OSSICAIDE HEARING AIDS ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. | JOSE 14 A MIREZ 
“gereat tonsen, wa” EF (}Ssu(AnDEp p> arses Stoo” SHERRY 


w Manchester 2. 
EStern 8750. WicTOR A. FOOT, F.I.P.I., A.M.Inst.8.£.) BLAckfriars 0077. BODEGAS * PUERTO STA MARIA * SPAIN 


Dept. 63 


“> 








CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE | | 
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E e ; : l lese > . . . . 4 
~ d fot I OVERSEAS 
——==€3 00 severa otners g SHIPPING 
- ARE T 
EXQUISITELY B| | When calling at these Canadian Ports 
Cc R| | HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
A MADE BY A| | QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 
C N 
VALSTAR LID., SALFORD 6, a ERY 4\ J \\ ih D British Consols or 
1) a fo Pek gy 
LANCS. SCHIEDAM HOLLAND: EXPORT ’cigarettes 
Also at DISTILLERS SINCE 1777 Co. aes 
314 Regent Street, London, W.! Soman =a oe 








| [OR 3 J I - OCAAT ’ 
| ANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADWOCAAT i MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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Vichy-Célestins Spa Water is the 
pleasant table drink which is universally 
admitted to possess those high thera- 
peutic qualities which are particularly 
valuable for sufferers from rheuma- 


tism and similar ailments, due to 








INSTALLING BOILERS 


over-acidity. in Britain's 38 new Power Stations 
eee ore is a Herculean task. Towering to over 

100 feet, the boilers are assembled by 

skilled erectors working high above 











Cape atl < power the ground. 
—AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR YOU 


VIC HY- (CELESTI [N] S HE GIANT STEAM DRUMS for the | —which are part of the plan to end 

boilers of a modern Power | power cuts in the factories and your 

WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER Station are fabricated from steel | home—can produce half a million 

plates up to 4 and 6 inches thick, | pounds of steam per hour. A total 

. depending on the boiler pressure. | new capacity of over 37 million 

Bottled as it flows from the Spring Too big to be assembled at the | pounds of steam per hour is 
works, and then transported, the _ being installed. | 


ez, 
600 08 








boilers have to be built up at the was 
Power Station site. BRITISH 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Some of the new boilers for British | ELECTRICITY 


Electricity’s 38 new Power Stations 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents : 
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Stamp Collectors! 


ELECTRIC WATERMARK 
DETECTOR 





Postage & Packing 
6d. Extra 





roe When ordering 


x 1h" 
THE * PHILATECTOR 
i a scientif ) € r 


: eientific instrument the 
detection of Watermarks KU M MEL 


* Insert stamp ; 
%*% Press the switch (Battery rated 
* Turn a disc ° e 
*% Watermark shows up illuminated. “nsisl OL 
No Benzine, no damage to stamps. 
Streamlined to fit the pocket. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George V/ 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


BOOTH'S 
: I SOUTH AFRICA 


D R Y G I iy Holidays? Birthdays? Anniversaries? Whatever the occasion, 


a trip to South Africa in Juxury by UNION-CASTLE 

is the perfect present for you both. Visit Victoria Falls, 

Kruger. National Park, Cango Caves. Enjoy  sun-filled, 
fun-filled days ...every sport... sparkling beaches. 


Apply for particulars of accommodation vacant 


lic UNION - CASTLE 
Pot tht fs Lys Of yout Glut 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. Tel.: MAN 9104 
West End Passenger Agency 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Tel. WHI I911 
BRANCHES OR AGENTS 
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